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cussion will be useful; but union must come by natural 
means. When Jews and Christians, living together, working 
together, thinking together, and voting together, recognize a 
common ideal of duty and character, they will some time 
awake to the consciousness of unity, and rejoice in it. Be- 
fore that time any effort to push them together will fail. 
Two young people who may be made for each other will re- 
fuse to marry if the match is insisted upon before nature 
has taken a hand in the courtship. If severe pains and pen- 
alties could be threatened against Jews and Christians to 
prevent their coming together, it would soon be difficult to 
keep them apart. 
od 


Tux usual attitude about church vacations on the part 
of church supporters is often too apologetic. The positive 
good of shutting up, as it were, for repairs ought to be 
emphasized. It would doubtless be a benefit to many 
churches, whose congregations during the summer are very 
small, if they were to be closed rather than drag on a 
merely conventional fidelity. The responsibility which be- 
longs to those who absent themselves they could answer for 
by all the benefits varied vacations bring. A great many 
summer churches are filled in place of the city churches that 
are emptied. Work which gets monotonous is freshened 
and brightened by being laid aside for a while, and is taken 
up with a vim that more than makes up for the interruption. 
One wonders what the result would be if all the churches in 
the world would take a short vacation at the same time. 
The experience would doubtless teach something valuable. 
The world would learn that religion has a deeper root than 
custom. It would also learn that the custom answers to 
a real requirement. People who think the world is outgrow- 
ing the church would be surprised to see how much the 
church would be missed. And the faithful would come 
back with a deepened sense of the value of worship and 
the work that grows out of worship. 
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Pror. WILLIAM James has so often been loosely quoted on 
the spiritualistic side in regard to evidence of spirit-return 
that one sentence in his Gifford Lectures has special weight. 
“ Facts, I think,” he says, “(are yet lacking to prove ‘spirit- 
return, though I have the highest respect for the patient 
labors of Messrs. Myers, Hodgson, and Hyslop, and am 
somewhat impressed by their favorable conclusions.” The 
discovery which Dr. James does confirm is the one so often 
confused with the spiritualistic explanation, and which has 
gone so far in making that explanation gratuitous ; namely, 
the discovery of what is commonly known as the subcon- 
scious life. ‘The most important step forward that has oc- 
curred in psychology,” says Dr. James, ‘since I have been a 
student of that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, 
that, in certain subjects at least, there is not only the con- 
sciousness of the ordinary field with its usual centre and mar- 
gin, but an addition thereto in the shape of a set of memories, 
thoughts, and feelings which are extra-marginal and outside 
of the primary consciousness altogether, but yet must be 
classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal their 
presence by unmistakable signs. I call this the most im- 
portant step forward, because, unlike the other advances 
which psychology has made, this discovery has revealed to 
us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the constitution of 
human nature. No other step forward which psychology 
has made can proffer any such claim as this.” 
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Onx of the plainest facts about the training of children, 
and yet a fact easiest to overlook, is the fact of their origi- 
nal individuality. Suddenly the discovery comes to the par- 
ent that the nature which is being moulded and influenced is 
its own strongest influence, and has thoughts, judgments, 
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ideals, absolutely its own. Generally, the discovery comes 
later than it ought. Sometimes it comes through some con- 
flict, or perhaps rupture, which might have been avoided. 
The habit of imposing a wiser and more experienced will is 
so closely connected with the desire to do good that it often 
holds on after the independent nature becomes qualified to 
decide for itself. This period of transition requires the 
most delicate perception, the most subtle tact. If freedom 
is given too quickly, there are the wrecks of over-confidence. 
If it is withheld too long, there is chafing, missed opportu- 
nity, and an ill-balanced personality. The ideals of a par- 
ent, however noble and practicable they may be in them- 
selves, depend for their fulfilment on correct adjustment. 
They cannot be forced into a nature which is maturing other 
ideals nor grafted on an evolution of a contrary kind. A 
man who wants his boy to love hunting and the strenuous 
life is apt to be contemptuous of the genius for art or litera- 
ture and the instincts of a quieter sort which he may show. 


A love for music has often been repressed in the fear that _ 


it may interfere with a mercantile career, and a great many 


music lessons are wasted on children who have almost as ~ 


little capacity in that direction as Dean Stanley had. Under 
the backward spring of parental antipathy there mny be 
growing powers which will blossom into undreamed of 
beauty. The child whose tendencies, or lack of tendency, 
puzzle and discourage the parent may grow into the man the 
latchet of whose shoes that parent is not worthy to unloose- 


Independence. 


Independence of thought has been said to be the char- 
acteristic trait of Unitarianism. ‘That is not true, because 
there are-many independent thinkers who are not Unitarian. 
Those who are willing to describe themselves as agnostics, 
atheists, and infidels, are quite as independent as any whose 
conclusions have led them toward Unitarianism. Many also 
who are called Unitarian are no more’ independent in their 
thought and action than many who are diametrically opposed 
to them, as members of the Catholic and other churches. 

But independence is a thing greatly to be desired. It is 
the opposite of slavery. It means freedom from artificial re- 
straints, It means an open way cleared of all artificial 
obstruction. Man loves liberty. The story is told of an 
African accused of crime in a New York court. Under 
examination it came out that he was born in Africa, and 
that a peculiar mark on his forehead was made by a knife, in 
his childhood, to signify that none of his ancestors had ever 
been slaves. He was proud of the distinction, and the judge 
recognized the value of it by letting him go free on his per- 
sonal recognizance with bonds for $500, The instinct ap- 
pears in men of all races and all grades of social and politi- 
cal culture, and yet it has not yet wrought the freedom of the 
race or anything approaching to it. One of the many ways 
in which men show their limitations appears in thought 
about the principles which in nature and human life control 
the intellect and dominate action. Most human beings 
have masters to whom consciously, or unconsciously, they 
refer. A free man has no master, but many servants. The 
great and good of the race are at his call, All who have 
had great thoughts or have wrought great deeds, who have 
made great discoveries, are his to command. The real free 
man will be humble and grateful, but will, nevertheless, in 
his own little realm hold himself as the master. John Cal- 
vin may help him. He will not be allowed to command 
him. Channing may bring him priceless treasures ; but, in- 
dependent of Channing, he will think his own thoughts and 
live his own life. . 

Just now we are at the beginning of a new epoch of in- 
vestigation, discovery, comparison, and judgment concerning 


all the great questions involving the theology, philosophy, 
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science, and the conduct of life. Darwin’s great work is 
done. Other hands will write the first chapters of the great 
book of which he wrote the introduction. Herbert Spencer 
remains a venerable figure in the world of thought, a man 
who will be remembered for ages, because at the beginning 
of one of the most remarkable of all intellectual revolutions 
he had glimpses of. new truth, and was able to show the way 
into a new world of thought, But already those who have 
kept. pace with discoveries, and who begin to foresee greater 
things to come, know that Spencer’s system was one of the 
kind described by Tennyson: “They have their day, and 
cease to be.” ‘The truth in Spencer’s teaching will be taken 
up and carried on to finer conclusions ; but nobody will ever 
teach philosophy as he taught it fifty years ago or as it 
remains in his writings,—a fragment of a greater whole 
already in sight. 

The independent thinkers are those who are able to see 
the good in their enemies, the truth in the doctrine of their 
opponents, the defects in those they love, and the fallibility 
of the teachers to whom they pay the homage of trust and 
reverence. To them every fresh fact or every new classifi- 
cation will be examined on its merits and taken for what it 
is worth. They will not accept a statement because it 
jumps with their own conclusions, nor reject it because it 
crosses the track of their favorite theories. 

We meet constantly men and women who fancy themselves 
to be free. Some of them are “ emancipated,” and yet have 
no interest in any one who does not take their favorite 
author for authority. In the rush of modern life, with the 
vast expansion of interest, it is impossible for any one person 
to know everything. We must accept the bulk of our knowl- 
edge on the authority of experts. But he who is not ready 
to change his expert at a moment’s notice is not a free man. 


Natural Supernaturalism. 


Carlyle’s chapter on the “Natural Supernatural” in 
‘‘ Sartor Resartus” has always seemed to us one of the most 
splendid contributions to a new and higher conception of the 
world, Not many can be living now whose hearts leaped up 
responsive to its generous appreciation of the natural order 
of the world as something better than the miracles of vio- 
lated law. For those who were able to receive it what a 
joyous burst of sunlight it must have been into the dark 
places of their thought! But one does not have to be so old 
as to have hailed “ Sartor” on its first appearance to recall a 
satisfaction hardly less than the nonogenarian’s in Carlyle’s 
natural supernaturalism. To some of us, who came to it 
twenty or thirty years after these, it was as new when it 
came to us as to the firston whom it dawned. And its new- 
ness was less important than ‘its permission to do openly 
what we had long done in sacred privacy. Here was a great 
thinker’s confirmation of our private thought. What we had 
heard in the ear he proclaimed from the housetop, the high 
tower of his conversation with the stars. 

The natural supernatural,— the revelation of the Eternal 
in the wonder and beauty of the natural world,—that is a 
good thought; and it suggests another of far less imperial 
range, but which is also good, and which has an ethical 
quality that should recommend it to all those who love the 
things that make for righteousness. There is not only the 
“natural supernatural,” there is also “natural supernatural- 
ism.” That is to say, the belief in the supernatural in its 
lower sense — the arbitrary violation of natural law — is one 
of the most natural things in the world,— not more so the 
Sweetness of the blooming clover and the patter of the fall- 
ing rain. One would not think so, hearing the talk of a great 
Many persons who have put supernaturalism away from them 


__ as an irrational and intolerable thing. We have no quarrel 
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with them on the score of their rejection of the supernatural- 
istic form of thought. If only they would not, because they 
are virtuous, cut off all others from their cakesand ale! The 
supernatural may be a conception for which they have no 
use. But it may not always have been so. It certainly has 
not been so always. For it is not as if this conception had 
been imposed on men from without by craft of priests. 
Were this the case, we should only have to remember that 
Carlyle, answering those who said that Mohammed spread 
his religion by the sword, asked, ‘‘ Where did he get his 
sword?’’ So we, to those who say that supernaturalism is 
the device of priests, make answer, ‘‘ Where do you get your 
priests?” The truth is there are few more sturdy super- 
naturalists, in the grosser sense, than those who habitually 
think of supernaturalism in its historical manifestation as 
something saddled upon human nature from without, when it 
is, in fact, in its order and degree, man’s perfectly natural ex- 
planation of his relation to life’s universal mystery. Men’s 
religions are the offspring of their needs; and so far is super- 
naturalism from being something forced upon human nature 
from without, and, as it were, against its will, that it is the 
welcome shadow of its heart’s desire, something that men 
had to have at a certain stage of their development for a so- 
lution of the problems pressing on their minds and for the 
conduct of their lives. The simple, obvious explanation of 
life’s mysteries is seldom the final and sufficient one; but it is 
the one that is the most natural. And who shall say that 
the supernaturalist explanation of the world is not the most 
simple and obvious imaginable, and by that sign as natural 
as the downward flow of water and the spindling of the 
corn? 

But it is not enough that we who are subject to the stress 
of science should find supernaturalism to have been natural 
for primitive men and those of the generations before sci- 
ence, It is required of us that we find hardly less natural 
the supernaturalism which abounds in our own time. For 
it is true that, as the development of the human body resumes 
the physical stages by which man has come to be himself, 
growing away from fish-like and reptilian and lower mamma- 
lian forms, so does society, as at present constituted, resume 
the stages of its growth. The lower and the lowest are still 
present in the form and the substance of the higher and the 
highest. Wedo not have to go backa few or many centuries 
to find fetich worshippers, animists, polytheists, monolotrists, 
and soon. ‘These stages of an earlier world are still present 
with us in the structure of our own. The supernaturalists 
we have always with us, whether or not we can do them 
good. And their supernaturalism is just as natural for them 
as that of Jesus’ time was for the people of that time. It 
is nothing forced on them. They like it very much. They 
could not get along without it. It answers to a crying need. . 
It solves the mystery of life. It puts strength into the back 
that aches under a burden almost too great to bear. 

Here is a narrower illustration of the sympathy of relig- 
ions than that afforded by the mutually responsive emphases 
of the great religions of the world, but it is not of less im- 
portance to the habitual conduct of our religious life. _ Prof. 
William James’s new Gifford lectures, “‘ Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” teach no better lesson than the need of this 
sympathy with contemporary aspects of religion which have 
for us no intellectual attraction whatsoever. Here is another 
moral of that story of “‘The Lantern-bearers” which Robert 
Louis Stevenson told so effectively. Those evil-smelling 
lanterns, hid away under a top-coat, were necessary to the 
happiness of Stevenson’s young confraternity. Equally, or 
more, men’s evil-smelling creeds, hugged close to their 
hearts, are necessary to the happiness of a great many 
people, now as formerly. They answer to a pressing need. 
They are their way of explaining things, their way of bear- 
ing “the heavy weight of all the unintelligible world.” 

But is not the doctrine of religious sympathy one that 
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“cuts the nerve of missions”? Does it not go overmuch 
to the tune of Tennyson’s quatrain ? — 


“ Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days.” 


It may be easily subject to this interpretation. But, 
while a man recognizes that his fellow-beings on different 
planes of culture and experience require different interpre- 
tations of religion, he will not feel himself debarred hereby 
from trying to enamour others with that conception of the 
world which he feels to be the bread of life to his own 
soul. What a man feels to be sweet and excellent he must 
not hoard in lonely selfishness, but must pass along as best 
he can. Emerson says, or quotes, something pertinent 
about helping men by means which they despise. But our 
desire to help others, and, to the end that we may do so, our 
endeavor to persuade them of the justice and the beauty of 
our thought, will more certainly and more effectively be 
gratified if we have a warm appreciation for the reality of 
their sentiments and beliefs and of their relative efficiency. 
The best page that Herbert Spencer ever wrote touches this 
vital matter. It is the last page of his ‘ Reconciliation of 
Science and Religion” in his “ First Principles.” It is a 
page to know by heart, and live up to if we can. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Survival of the Fittest. 


Churches, like species of animals, are subject to the far- 
reaching tides of divine action which we formulate under the 
word “evolution,” but with a profound difference. Churches 
need not be, like animals, ignorant of their relation to the 
universe, and playing their part unconsciously. On the con- 
trary, the moral purpose of the Church can be made to be 
the chief factor in its evolution and its permanence. Recog- 
nizing this power on our part to shape our own destinies 
under most circumstances, we may with intelligence under- 
stand that among churches there is a subtile strife which not 
even brotherly love can prevent, and that in this conflict 
only the fittest will survive. 

This competition, however, is one which concerns not the 
effort to live, but the effort to be useful to men. Ceasing 
to be useful and generous, a church would speedily die, and 
the world’s work be the better for its death. No really 
earnest denomination need feel harmed if now and then one 
of its churches thus disappears, for a denomination is an 
organism which does not have to preserve its useless parts 
in order to maintain its life. As the shifting sands of Cape 
Cod blot out of existence a colony of razor-fish mollusks, so 
the fluctuations of a population may remove a church’s sphere 
of usefulness. Well and good.’ Its work is done. Let its 
doors be closed. Its inability to adapt itself to the new 
population proclaims that its vitality is gone. The denom- 
ination will mourn for it, but no longer needs it. 

It is growing more and more evident that no church can 
maintain itself unless the world respects and values it for 
what it now is. Known now to be a human society devel- 
oped by human experience for human ends, a church is not 
given an artificial stability by the superstitions or fears or 
reverence of mankind. It must stand or fall by virtue of the 
Christ-like power it possesses and the wisdom or unwisdom 
of its use of that power. 

Knowing this fact, we should be able to accept the con- 
tinued existence of any church as evidence that it is still of 
great value to the world. To assail another church than 
our own is to try to rob the world of an agency that serves 
it. To wonder why such and such a creed, unintelligible to 
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us, continues to be upheld, is like wondering why there are 
still birds and insects in the world. Things disappear as 
soon as they are no longer a vital part of creation. In the 
face of the vitality of anything the wise human attitude is 
not that of criticism, but that of study. To appreciate is 
better than to carp. 

It is possible to be broad enough to appreciate the useful- 
ness of alien creeds, and to bid God-speed to methods of 
service that help not all. This is the breadth for which 
Unitarians strive. Our special service to mankind is best 
rendered when we are fairly successful in this brotherly de- — 
sire to know the truth about all our contemporaries. If we 
can make ourselves thus the pioneers of the spiritual life, the 
first to praise good endeavor, not in the timid way of blowing 
both hot and cold, but in the sturdy self-control of being able 
to estimate justly every genuine thing, we shall continue to 
render to our world the inestimable service of which Emer- 
son’s influence is perhaps our most conspicuous type. 

But no church can be thus intelligent and broad unless it 
is first something definite and vital in itself. Appreciating 
other creeds, we need at the same time to have a compre- 
hensible gospel of our own. It will be by our especial gos- 
pel that we prove’practically useful to the world, and compe- 
tent to survive the incessant tests of a progressive age. In 
other words, a church must be active as well as intelligent. 
To knowledge we must add consecration. ‘Then will our 
breadth temper and guide our labors, and our fitness to keep 
on in the service of God and man shine like the brightness 
of the stars. 

The world may not need Unitarianism for all the ages, 
but we can make our influence so noble and far-reaching 
that it will have to be a superlatively glorious spiritual force 
which shall so uplift the world that we shall be no longer 
needed. When that grander influence comes, all Unitarians 
will eagerly join it. CuarLes E. St. JouHn. 


Current Topics. 


Tue beginning of a great work of national importance is 
promised by the announcement, which was made at the end 
of last week, that President Roosevelt has decided to accept 
the plan offered by the late John W. Mackay for the con- 
struction of cable communications between San Francisco 
and Manila. This acceptance will be subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress. Mr. Mackay’s offer was made in be- 
half of the Pacific Cable Company, which has declared 
itself ready to adhere to the project outlined by its late 
chief. To the terms as proposed by the cable company 
President Roosevelt, acting under the advice of Attorney-— 
general Knox, has added four important clauses, three of 
which are calculated to insure the quick transmission of 
government messages over the lines of the new company at 
a rate to be established by the government. The fourth 
clause reads: ‘‘ The government may buy the cable and all 
parts of the plant at any time it may see fit to do so, ata 
fair valuation, which is to be set by arbitrators in the usual 
manner.” 

Js 


A REMARKABLE interview took place in the home of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Oyster Bay, N.Y., last Monday, when Prince 
Chen, a cousin of the Emperor of China, paid a visit-to the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. In the course of his con- — 
ference with the President the Chinese nobleman conveyed 
to Mr. Roosevelt and to the representative of the Depart- 
ment of State the cordial greetings of his emperor. The 
visit was in the way of an expression of the profound debt 
of gratitude which the Chinese empire owes to the United 
States for the many services which have been rendered to that 
empire by broad-minded and far-seeing American statesmen 
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in important crises of most recent Chinese history. Prince 
Chen recognizes, as do many intelligent statesmen of China, 
the fact that American statesmanship, aided by the co- 
operation of Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the retiring Chinese min- 
ister to the United States, accomplished a great deal to save 
China from unknown and incalculable perils during the 
active coalition of the powers to suppress the Boxer upris- 
ing, and in the course of the complications that followed the 
suppression of those disturbances. 


we 


In the face of the recent admonitions to Roman Catholics 
which have been made by Archbishop Ireland, urging them 
to refrain from criticising the policy of the American civil 
authorities in the Philippines in their relations with the 
Roman Catholic Church, another eminent Catholic ecclesi- 
astic has publicly expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
treatment of the church question in the Philippines. Bishop 
McFaul of New Jersey, in an address before the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, which was in session in 
Chicago last week, criticised in strong language the conduct 
‘of the American military and civil authorities in the archi- 
pelago, and repeated in precise terms some of the complaints 
which Archbishop Ireland deprecated vigorously in his re- 
cent utterances. Bishop McFaul made the charge that in 
selection of school-teachers for the Philippines there had 
been discrimination against Catholics because, “ of a total 
of 967 teachers who had been sent to the islands, only 18 or 
1g were Catholics.” 
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Ar the very outset of the existence of Cuba as a republic 
under the restricted guardianship of the United States, a 
problem that may involve the question of intervention in the 
internal affairs of the republic is confronting the authorities 
in Washington. The Cuban congress is considering a bill 
that authorizes the insular government to raise a loan of 
$35,000,000, the bulk of which amount is to be devoted to 
the payment of the debt incurred by the Cuban revolutionary 
authorities and to the reimbursement of the members of the 
army of the revolution. The indications are that this bill 
will be approved, and will become a law. The feature of the 
projected loan that may interest the United States is 
touched upon in Article 2 of the Platt Amendment, which 
provides that the Cuban government ‘shall not assume or 
contract any public debt to pay the interest upon which, and 
to make reasonable sinking fund provisions for the ultimate 
discharge of which, the ordinary revenues of the island of 
Cuba, after defraying the current expenses of the govern- 


ment, shall be inadequate.” 
Je 


THE coronation of King Edward VII. took place on Sat- 
urday of last week, in Westminster Abbey. Monday was cele- 
brated throughout the nation as a day of thanksgiving for 
the king’s recovery. In a message to the people of Great 
Britain, which was addressed to Mr. Balfour, the prime 
minister, and bore the date of Coronation Day, the king 
announced his intention to give Osborne House to the 
nation to be used in part as a convalescent home for offi- 
cers of the navy and army whose health has been impaired 
in rendering service to their country. In his message the 
king dwelt upon the fact that Osborne House is sacred to 
the memory of the late queen, who spent a large part of 
her life in it and breathed her last there. The announce- 
ment of the king’s purpose was received throughout Great 
Britain with a sense of its peculiar fitness of time and cir- 
cumstance. | 

& 


Wuite the government of the French Republic is pro- 


_ ceeding calmly with its task of closing up the schools and 
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other establishments of unauthorized religious orders, it is 
reported from Rome that the Vatican is viewing the exist- 
ing situation in France with anxiety. There is an impres- 
sion in Rome that the enforcement of the law of associations 
is but a step in a general anti-clerical campaign, which, the 
papal authorities fear, will culminate in the denunciation of 
the Concordat by the French government. In the School 
of Cardinals there appears to be an emphatic demand for 
energetic measures against France. Some of the princes of 
the church are urging a formal rupture of the Vatican’s rela- 
tions with the republic, in the belief ‘that such a step would 
anticipate similar action by the French ministry and would 
prevent the enactment of further anti-clerical laws in 
France. Against these advocates of radical measures is the 
personal desire of the pope and of his secretary of state that 
the Vatican authorities shall avoid any action in their rela- 
tions with France that may smack of aggression. 


Rad 


Amonc the British government appointments that were 
announced last week, perhaps the most interesting was that 
of Austen Chamberlain as postmaster-general. The new 
appointee is the son of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the secre- 
tary for the colonies. The office of postmaster-general is of 
cabinet rank, and future meetings of the British cabinet will 
present the extraordinary spectacle of father and son sitting 
together as fellow-ministers of the kingdom. Another ap- 
pointment of interest which was announced at the same time 
was that of the Earl of Dudley as lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land. It was reported that the young Duke of Marlborough 
was a candidate for the office to which the Earl of Dudley 
has just been appointed. Both appointments have been 
approved by King Edward, and have been duly gazetted. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the new postmaster-general, is the suc- 
cessor of the Marquis of Londonderry. 


Brevities. 


? 


“ Speaking as man to man,” intelligent people the world 
over have a common doctrine and one code of morals. 


What is light literature? How does it differ from heavy 
literature? Is the light literature interesting and the heavy 
literature dull? 


The fall of the Campanile in Venice is only one dramatic 
incident in the history of the falling cities and monuments 
of the ancient world. In time they must all seek the com- 
mon level. : : 


It was the poet Rogers who, when asked, “What is your 
religion ?” answered, ‘The religion of all sensible men.” 
‘¢ What is that ?”? he was asked, and replied, “ That all sen- 
sible men keep to themselves.” 


If one who is breathless with the pace of modern life 
wishes to get a sense of leisure, let him go away for a day 
alone to some place where there is nothing to do. One can 
make a day seem like a week, and a week seem endless. 


The manners of Jews may be no worse than the manners 
of their Aryan neighbors. But, if they are strikingly different, 
they are sure to be offensive, and may in such cases be 
changed to advantage, whether the change is to be regarded 
as an amendment or not. The majority sets the fashion. 


The editor would like for private use some account of 
dreams relating to the daily occupations of men and women. 
Some people dream about their daily work, and some not at 
all. Our question is, If you do dream about your trade or 
occupation, do you succeed or fail? Two hundred words 
will be enough, 
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“ Are pulpit and pew as drunk as they used to be?” is 
asked in one of our exchanges. Of course not. Nobody 
familiar with the annals of New England for the past two 
hundred years could doubt that the improvement in this re- 
spect has been astonishing. It is not a hundred years since 
ordinations caused the consumption of cider by the barrel, 
wine by the gallon, and brandy and rum bythe quart. That 
drunkenness did not more often set in on these occasions 
seems to indicate brains well seasoned by much familiarity 
with these potent drinks. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Majority of Women. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A writer in the Christian Register says, referring to equal 
suffrage, ‘‘ Whatever the majority of women want, the ma- 
jority of men will agree to give them.” 

It is a simple historical fact that every improvement thus 
far made in the condition of women has been secured, not 
by a demand from the majority of women, but by the argu- 
ments, entreaties, and “continual coming” of a persistent 
few. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first employed a saleswoman, 
the men boycotted his store and the women remonstrated 
with him on the sin of which he was guilty in placing a 
young woman in a position of such “publicity.” When 
Lucy Stone tried to secure for married women the right to 
their own property, women asked with scorn, “ Do you think 
I would give myself where I would not give my property?” 
When Elizabeth Blackwell began to study medicine, the 
women at her boarding-house refused to speak to her, and 
women passing her on the street held their skirts aside. 
Mary Lyon’s first efforts for the higher education of women 
were met by a storm of ridicule, not only from the mass of 
men, but from the mass of women as well. In England, 
when the Oxford examinations were thrown open to women, 
the Dean of Chichester preached a sermon against it, in 
which he said : — 

‘“« By the sex at large, certainly, the new curriculum is not 
asked for. I have ascertained, by extended inquiry among 
gentlewomen, that, with true feminine instinct, they either 
entirely distrust or else look with downright disfavor on so 
wild an innovation and interference with the best traditions 
of their sex.” 

In Eastern countries, where women are shut up in zenanas 
and forbidden to walk the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders of these traditional 
restrictions, which they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as proud of her small 
feet as any American anti-suffragist is of her political dis- 
abilities. Ramabai says the idea of education for girls is so 
unpopular with the majority of Hindu women that, when 
a progressive Hindu proposes to educate his little daughter, 
it is not uncommon for the women of his family to threaten- 
to drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human nature is conservative, 
and that it is fully as conservative in women as in men. 
The persons much interested in any reform are generally 
few, and they are usually regarded with disfavor even by 


those whom the proposed reform is to benefit. Thomas 
Hughes says in “ Tom Brown at Rugby ” : — 
‘So it is, and must be always, my dear boys. If the 


Angel Gabriel were to come down from heaven and head a 
successful rise against the most abominable and unrighteous 
vested interest which this poor old world groans under, he 
would most certainly lose his character for many years, 
probably for centuries, not only with the upholders of the 
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said vested interest, but with the respectable mass of the 
people whom he had delivered.” 

Women as a sex are not belligerent; and, under whatever 
conditions of injustice or hardship they have been placed, 
the majority of them never have protested. James Bryce 
says, in ‘“ Transcaucasia and Ararat” : — 

“ Nothing strikes a Westerner with more disgust than the 
way he sees women treated in Mohammedan countries,— the 
tacit assumption that women are inferior creatures altogether, 
unfit to be companions for man, but rather to be reckoned a 
link between him and the brutes, and treated with little more 
regard than the latter. That they acquiesce uncomplain- 
ingly in this view, and assert their power in hidden and 
crooked ways, does not make the sight less offensive or the 
results less mischievous.” 

Many changes for the better have been made during the 
last half-century in the laws, written and unwritten, relating 
to women. Everybody approves of these changes now, be- 
cause they have become accomplished facts. But not one of 
them would have been made to this day if it had been nec- 
essary to wait till the majority of women asked for it. The 
change now under discussion is to be judged on its merits. 
In the light of history the indifference of most women and 
the opposition of a few must be taken as a matter of course. 
It has no more rational significance now than it has had in 
regard to each previous step of women’s progress. 

: ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
DORCHESTER, Mass. : 


Premonitions. 


There’s a shadow on the grass 
That was never there before; 
And the ripples as they pass 
Whisper of an unseen oar. 
And the song we knew by rote 
Seems to falter in the throat, 
And a footfall, scarcely noted, lingers near the open door. 


Omens that were once but jest 
Now are messengers of fate; 
And the blessing held the best 
Cometh not or comes too late. 
Yet, whatever life may lack, 
Not a blown leaf beckons back. 
“ Forward!” is the summons. 
horizons wait.” 


“Forward! where the new 


— Robert Underwood Fohnson. 


Saints and Poets in the Lake Country. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


One would hesitate to differ from Wordsworth in his. 


estimation of the relative loveliness of this fair chain of 
lakes that glorifies Cumberland and Westmoreland; but, if 
it be true that Windermere, or Wiandermere, as he called it, 
was to him fairest and best in its changing moods, its vary- 
ing lights and shadows, I must give personally the palm to 
Ruskin’s partiality for Derwentwater, when he declares the 
view from Friars’ Crag to be one of the four finest in 
Europe. 

It was on this spot, as he emphatically declares, that, 
carried out in his nurse’s arms, he first felt stirring in him a 
responsive emotion at the presence of natural beauty. The 
sentence is engraved on the simple but highly appropriate 
monument his friends have placed on the crag to his mem- 
ory. It is an unhewn shaft of the dark gray slate of the 
country with a bronze medallion of Ruskin’s head, and be- 
neath the inscribed sentence in which he records his almost 
infantile love of the spot. The face of the bronze is beard- 
less, and.conveys the impression of a man of thirty-five. 
The upper head is superb for power and intellect, the lower 


somewhat deficient in will and purpose. Quite as muchas — 
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Coniston, where he lived so long, Ruskin seems to pervade 
Derwentwater. His is a haunting presence, and he has 
easily established his rank in the band of great ones who 
have made these lakes and mountains so famous. At 
Keswick there is a little school for linen-weaving and 
applied art, which bears his name. The linen is\hand- 
woven, and is embroidered by the women and girls of the 
vicinage. It has adopted his motto “To-day,” and the rev- 
erence he inspires is very ardent there. But the possibility 
of a return to hand-weaving cannot be demonstrated by this 
little industry. The fabric manufactured there sells for 
three or four times as much as an almost equally good ma- 
chine-made material of the same sort costs in the shops. 
Ruskin’s hobbies are never likely to come to much in a prac- 
tical way, and the want of balance in his head between the 
fine brow and dwindling chin may perhaps tell us the secret 
of his failure. As an art critic, too, he seems to be passing, 
if he has not already passed; but who will lead you as he 
can into the secrets of nature or reveal to you the magic of 
light, color, and form? 

Little Derwentwater is only three miles long by possibly 
a mile broad; and for so.small a body of water it contrives 
to give an extraordinary idea of ‘grandeur, even of sub- 
limity, when the clouds pile over the mountains. The forms 
of the peaks and slopes and crags are of the rarest beauty. 
There is a rhythm and melody of line that sings itself from 
end toend. The unity of the picture, its. perfect appropri- 
ateness, makes this tiny lake one of the gems of the world. 
The cleft top of Skiddaw easily dominates the scene. 
Though not the highest mountain of lakeland, it seems the 
most imposing. It is the most easily remembered as a 
picture. Its frowns and smiles are alike captivating, and 
the lake seems to answer to all its moods. Derwentwater 
has no prose passages. It is all epic where it does not slip 
gently into a lyric strain and sing itself, through the splendid 
purples and blues of its upper regions, gently downward in 
green forests and flowery meads and bordering walks under 
magnificent beeches and elms and oaks. 

The market town of Keswick, old-fashioned and homely, 
with a strong odor of cheese, fish, and provincialism about 
it, is only a quarter of a mile from the lake. With its an- 
cient houses, its narrow, badly-paved streets, its cracking of 
coachmen’s whips, its tooting of horns and clatter of hob- 
nailed shoes, it takes you quite back to the middle of the 
last century, especially on a Saturday, when the little market- 
place is crowded with country-folk, all bargaining and vocif- 
erating at the top of the voice over pigs and poultry, hard- 
ware, cheap pottery, second-hand furniture, loads of hay,— 
anything and everything that can awaken the desire of posses- 
sion in the bucolic mind. Fashion has not corrupted these 
people. Their native simplicity of attire still persists. They 
seem to have brought their faces, their walk, and even their 
dialect down from the time of Saint Kentigern, the patron 
saint of this part of the country, who is said to have dated 
from 553 or thereabouts, was contemporary with King 
Arthur and intimate with old Merlin, whom he appears to 
have converted to Christianity at a time when the aged wiz- 
ard was in a very degraded and disreputable condition, and 
had sadly fallen from-grace. The way these Cambrians have 
of clipping their words and then swallowing them sounds 
very queer to people who speak only the American dialect, 
or, possibly, Bostonese. Scarcely one poor vocable is left 
with a tail to it; and often the head disappears as well, and 

the hoarse and throaty mode of pronunciation renders it 
doubly difficult to understand what our English cousins wish 
to communicate. Westmoreland and Yorkshire speech is 
said to be even worse than this Cumberland mumbling; and 
we are told that the educated boys and girls from those 
parts, when they return to their farms and cottages, very soon 
forget English, and slip back into the old mode of speech. 
Tradition does not inform us whether Saint Kentigern 
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spoke the Cambrian dialect. We hope he did not. Any 
form of dog Latin, old Saxon, or Norse, would be preferable. 
Still, he is a character of considerable influence in these 
parts. In Glasgow he is known as Saint Mungo, the founder 
of the great cathedral, and the first bishop. Having been 
dead some thirteen centuries, it may be said that he still 
speaks ; for within a few years there has been a revival of 
interest in this old saint, and in the parish church of Keswick 
at Crosthwaite a sermon is occasionally preached, reviving 
his memory. At this spot, Kentigern set up a cross and 
made a well, that he might preach and baptize the heathen. 
The walk out from Keswick to this venerable little church 
leads over Greta Bridge and past Greta Hall, where Southey 
lived for nearly forty years. His memory is still a sweet 
savor in all the country round; and he still serves as a pat- 
tern of the genial, delightful scholar and poet, who, in spite . 
of his many burdens and his great, unremitting toil to sup- 
port two families in comfort by his pen, still found time to 
make himself beloved by histownsmen. In the little church- 
yard of St. Kentigern many members of the Southey family 
lie buried. . It is a shady spot, vocal with bird-songs and 
bright with flowers, far removed from the noise and bustle of 
the town. At the old church font, dating from a hoary 
antiquity, all the children of the Southey and Coleridge fam- 
ilies were baptized. The recumbent statue of the poet in 
white marble near the chancel, with the beautiful inscription 
by Wordsworth, is the centre of interest. The old saint and 
founder, in spite of all the efforts to revive his memory, is 
mythical to us; but the poet is living. It is he who embel- 
lishes the landscape, and makes even old and venerable 
buildings speak to us in a living tongue. I was thinking of 
Southey’s charming little poem, “The Holly Tree,” as I 
wandered up a little lane to take a nearer view of Greta Hall 
than could be obtained from the highway ; and there on both 
sides were tall holly hedges that seemed to answer to my 
thought, as if showing where the poet found his inspiration. 

Greta Hall is much the same plain, simple house it was 
in Southey’s time. The present occupants, we were told, 
are much averse to inquisitive tourists; and, consequently, 
it is almost by stealth that one takes a satisfactory peep 
of the premises. When you again wander to the shore 
of Derwentwater, along the noble avenue of oaks and on 
to Friars’ Crag, you notice in the distance, backed by the 
purple mountains, a little green islet shining like an 
emerald on the bosom of the lake. This is St. Herbert’s 
Isle; for the lake in the seventh century seems to have 
had a venerable and holy hermit, whose memory still 
retains some of the aroma of gentle piety that attached to 
it in those remote days. Wordsworth has told the story of 
how Saint Herbert was the bosom friend of Saint Cuthbert, 
the apostle of the Lowlands, and how yearly they met to 
renew the ties of friendship, until at last Saint Cuthbert, 
finding himself on his death-bed, prayed that his friend 
might depart from this world at the same time that he 
gave up the ghost. The wish was granted, and the de- 
voted friends breathed their last simultaneously. 5 

Long ages afterward a pilgrimage was instituted to St. 
Herbert’s Isle from the Crosthwaite Church, and a pictur- 
esque procession of priests, acolytes, cross-bearers, and 
boys swinging censers, together with pious pilgrims sing- 
ing hymns and playing on silver pipes, passed along the 
green paths to the lakeside, and there took boats for the 
little island, where they laid the foundations of a little 
chapel which to-day is only a heap of ruins. Again for long 
ages Saint Kentigern and Saint Herbert fell into obscurity 
and neglect, until in 1885 Saint Kentigern’s Day, April 13, 
began to be observed again; and the present scholarly 
rector of the parish has preached several sermons to rub 
the image and superscription of the old missionary bishop 
clear and bright. Saint Herbert, too, has enjoyed a kind of 
resurrection from the ashes of time;-and together they add 
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pleasant touches of legendary history and poesy to the 
beautiful lake. 

The waters in these days do not come down from Lodore. 
The rocks and cliffs and ledges are there; but water, the 
soul of the scene, is absent. Some one inquiring where 
the fall was, not long ago, was informed that he was sitting 
on it. But you can dispense with Lodore, and the sensa- 
tions it ought to awaken, if you wander along the river 
Derwent into Borrowdale, the charmed and magic valley of 
these mountains. Here you seem to be conversing not 
with one, but with all the poets,—a full chorus of singing 
birds. You are miles away from the world, going ever 
deeper into an enchanted land. ‘The vale curves like the 
line of beauty, never gloomy or frowning, but open, sunny, 
steeped in the most delicious solitude. As you walk, your 
only companions are the birds, chaffinches, and linnets, and 
the sheep nibbling in peace along the grassy borders of the 
clear, rapid little river. The mountains are so beautiful 
they seem like ideal friends and kindred, and every view 
as it opens before you has the familiarity and charm of 
something lovely seen in dreams. It is well to end one’s 
experience of the lakes with this. most perfect memory ; 
for, if other parts of the composite picture fade or vanish, 
this is sure to remain a priceless possession. 


The Humor of Childhood. 


That children laugh is a matter of common observation; 
but does the merriment of childhood bear any resemblance 
to that genial appreciation of the incongruous which is the 
compensation of maturer minds for some disillusions? 

I do not care to make a broad generalization. All chil- 
dren do not have an appreciation of real humor. Neither, 
for that matter, do all middle-aged persons enjoy Mon- 
taigne. Still, I am inclined to believe that the humorous 
view of the world is often attained at an early age. 

The trouble lies in our lack of ability to recognize it. 
It is difficult to get to the point of view. We complain 
because the child does not see the humor in what we call 
children’s books. He does not recognize the delicate satire 
in “ Alice in Wonderland ” or ‘‘ Through the Looking Glass.” 
How should he know that the reasoning of Humpty Dumpty 
is very much like that which one may hear from grave 
metaphysicians? Stevenson’s “ Child Garden of Verses,” in 
spite of its apparent simplicity, or rather because of it, is 
over the child’s head. 

One must have had some experience before he can smile 
at the expression of kindly sympathy with foreigners: — 

“ You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe, and live at home. 
Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 


Little Turk or Japanee, 
Don’t you wish that you were me?” 


Why not? asks the five-year-old; and it may even be that 
papa, looking up from his newspaper article on the benevo- 
lent assimilation of strange peoples, echoes, Why not? 

A teacher may have the idea that the demure little people 
under her charge have no sense of humor, and that she 
should do something to develop it. Could she see the trans- 
formation that takes place the moment she leaves the room, 
her fears would be relieved. She would realize that she had 
been presiding over an academy of wits. Every variety of 
the appreciation of the incongruous is manifested, from 
keen satire and broad caricature to the gentle irony of the 
little girl who dearly loves ‘‘teacher,’’ but who cannot be 
altogether unmindful of her foibles, 

There is no real malice in it: it is the same kind of 
pleasure which we grown-up people have when we ‘are fortu- 
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nate enough to discover the weaknesses of those who at- 
tempt to improve us. 

It requires imagination to enter into the real humor of 
childhood. ‘There must be a reversal of ordinary views. 
We must look at Gulliver from the standpoint of the Lili- 
putians. What a queer mountain of flesh he is, and how 
laughable his affectation of sprightliness! How ridiculous 
it is to be so large! 

The average man finds something humorous in the at- 
tempt to explain anything that is really beyond his compre- 
hension. I remember being pleased at the naiveté of that 
eminent rhetorician, Dr. Blair, when, in writing of the sub- 
lime, he declared: “The secret of being sublime is to say 
great things in few and simple words.” I have been .re- 
minded of this when explaining to a certain little girl the 
tules of spelling. An elusive smile revealed to me the fact 
that she regarded my exposition of the extreme simplicity of 
the process precisely as I did the ‘‘secret” of Dr. Blair. To 
her the fundamental absurdity lay in the plausible assump- 
tion that spelling cow/d be learned. To her it was a mystery 
not to be inquired into. 

The fundamental incongruity between the point of view of 
the teacher and the taught runs through the whole educa- 
tional process. The pupil is never quite certain what it is 
all about, and therefore gives only a humorous acquiescence. 
I still remember the amusement with which the class in 
Greek, in a certain preparatory school, looked upon the 
amiable foible of the instructor who sought to make us 
share his delusion that the Iliad was delightful, not to say 
inspiring, poetry. We knew better, though politeness re- 
quired that we should not tell him so. He, poor man, 
flattered himself that the look of rapt attention and the 
well-timed leading questions indicated that we were catch- 
ing the spirit of Homer, when they really meant only that 
we were anxious, by guile, to escape from the bondage of 
the letter. 

A great deal that passes for ‘‘naughtiness’’ in children 
is humorous rather than serious. When a child of four, 
with sparkling eyes, declares, “I don’t want to be good 
any more!” it is not an exhibition of infant depravity. It 
is an act of rebellion against the goddess of the Dunciad. 


“Tn clouded Majesty here Dulness shone; 
Four guardian Virtues, round, support her throne.” 


It is the demand for “cakes and ale.’ Fortunately, the 
cakes and ale of the nursery and the kindergarten are 
harmless, and have an educational value of their own. 

There is an awesome story of a youthful humorist whose 
whim it was not to pronounce the letter F — or was it some 
other letter? Had he belonged to a family where there was 
a genial appreciation of such absurdities, he would soon 
have been laughed out of his prejudice, and have come 
to a more catholic alphabetical taste. Unfortunately, his 
mother was made of stern stuff, and chose this as the occa- 
sion for that contest of wills which some moralists think 
necessary to family discipline. We all know of the days 
and nights spent in the struggle. After the war had 
actually begun, it was perhaps as well for the progress of 
civilization that it should end as it did. Had the small 
boy gained the victory, there would have been no living in 
the same house with him. I am free to confess, however, 
that I should not esteem it a privilege to live in the same 
house with his mother, either. 

The teacher who allows something for the free oe of 
humor avoids many unnecessary contests, and has all the 
more strength for what is really important. It is a great 
thing in dealing with human beings, young or old, to know 
when to change the subject. 

The Mock Turtle, carried away by his. own love of knowl- 
edge, was engaged in imparting to Alice information beyouy 
her capacity to receive. 
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“That’s enough about lessons,” the Gryphon interrupted 
in a very decided tone: “tell her something about the 
games now.” 

I believe that the Gryphon was right. Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, in the Kindergarten Review. 


On the Way Home. 


' “East and west, Hame’s best.”— Scottish Proverb. 


The sun’s rim dips, the west shows gray ; 
The red kine take their evening way 
Slowly along a darkening wold 
Whose skirts have all but lost their gold. 
Afar the shepherd gathers in 
His scattered flock, and homeward win 
God’s feathered songsters to their nest. 
O east and west, Hame’s best ! 


My life’s sun sinks, night falls, and I, 

With faltering feet and slow, pass by, 
Earth’s traveller, soon no more to roam. 
Home of my God, my Father’s Home, 

Let me direct my steps toward thee. 

Where a// is throned, there all should be. 
Not here, my heart, not here thy rest; 
O east and west, Hame’s best! 


— C. M. Steedman, in Good Words. 


Channing and Fénelon. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Channing’s article upon Fénelon, which appeared in the 
Christian Examiner in 1829, was considered a literary mas- 
terpiece by the Boston people living in that year of grace. 
We are now obliged to feel that here was a better indication 
of the uncultured taste of Boston, as it was then, than of the 
literary quality of Channing’s work. Since then critics 
of the very highest rank, Sainte-Beuve, Brunetitre, have 
written about Fénelon’; and, measuring Channing’s article by 
the standard of their excellence, it may seem a poor affair, 
which it was not in the day of its appearing, relatively to 
contemporary efforts of its kind. As literature, it was not 
superior to Channing’s sermons; and it was perhaps inferior 
to them, because here, as in the articles on Napoleon and 
Milton, Channing permitted himself a more fervid rhetoric 
than in his sermons; and the difference was not for the 
better. But Channing the essayist was still Channing the 
preacher ; and the most significant part of the Fénelon essay 
—the criticism on Fénelon’s doctrine of self-sacrifice — 
was taken almost bodily from the first and greater of 
Channing’s two sermons, or rather double sermon, on Self- 
denial. Of Fénelon’s character we have very little; and of 
his career, so busy and diversified, we have even less. 
Channing owned a superb edition of Fénelon, which I have 
seen and handled; but his article is based upon a selection 
from the writings of Fénelon, with a biographical sketch, 
which had just appeared, and there is nothing in his article 
to suggest that his acquaintance with Fénelon in 1829 ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the book he had in hand. 

William Henry Channing, writing of the Fénelon article 
in the Memoir of 1848, says that, in describing Fénelon, 
Channing described himself. But, if he described himself, 
he did not describe Fénelon ; for Channing and Fénelon were 
two very different men. Their portraits would be convinc- 
ing of this fact if we had nothing else to go upon. Com- 
pare Allston’s portrait of Channing with Fénelon’s by 
Philip de Champagne. In the latter we have the facile 
courtier : in the former, the saint whose eyes are following 
dreams which lead him far and who endures as seeing that 
which is invisible. Compare the better-known portraits of 
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the two men in their maturer stage, that of Channing by 
Gambardella with that of Fénelon by Vivien, and the dif- 
ference, though less marked, is much the same. Channing’s 
face is still that of the envisioned saint. Fénelon’s, if less 
that of the facile courtier, is in some measure that of the 
wily ecclesiastical politician, the individual of a type that is 
habitually etched and moulded by long association with the 
intricacies and indirections of an ecclesiastical régime. 

But there is a better indication of the character of 
Fénelon than that afforded by his portraits. It is that af- 
forded by the vicissitudes of his reputation. For his con- 
temporary admirers he was pre-eminently the saint, but a 
little later Rousseau and other sentimentalists could not 
see the saint or Churchman for the prophet of the Social 
Contract and the Rights of Man. Channing’s conception 
blended these two points of view. Had he accepted that 
of Cardinal Bausset,—that Fénelon was “the typical en- 
lightened priest, blessing the typical enlightened despot- 
ism,’—his indifference to him would have been com- 
plete. But this view was merely pious flattery of the first 
Napoleon. The critical pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme when Lamennais hailed him as the champion of a 
progressive papacy at war with illiberal kings and bishops. 
Much more recently we have had the distinctly unfavorable 
criticisms of M. Crouslé and M. Brunetiére, contrasting his 
vague cosmopolitanism and abject service of Rome with 
Bossuet’s vigorous nationalism of politics and faith. It is 
easy to say that, if Fénelon was true to one of these repre- 
sentations, he could not have been true to the others, each 
and all. Certainly, if he was the saint of De Ramsai, he 
could not have been the “ shifty, womanish malcontent ” of 
M. Crouslé. But the truth is that there were elements in 
Fénelon’s character that gave support to all the different 
representations to which I have referred ; and, consequently, 
his was not the simplicity of Channing, even if Chan- 
ning’s simplicity has been overworked, but a character that 
mingled strains of widely different and opposing quality. 
His fascination for the biographical student consists to a 
considerable degree in this remarkable complexity. For a 
long time yet there will be those who will try to make him 
out pure saint, and others who will find him a slippery fel- 
low, compact of knavish tricks. M. Brunetitre and M. 
Crouslé will not be permitted to have the last word, and 
that so injurious to Fénelon’s reputation for saintliness, and 
even plain, every-day honesty of purpose and performance, 
Already the severity of their assault has incited the Vis- 
count St. Cyres to rise up in defence of Fénelon, not as 
possessing all the virtues that have been ascribed to him, 
nor as being wholly, or even mainly, ‘moulded out of 
faults,” but as compounded of many different elements, as 
furnishing excuse to all the various and contradictory esti- 
mates of his character that have heretofore been conceived. 

Here is a subject which should have attracted the sub- 
tilizing refinements of Walter Pater in his most exquisite 
moments. In his essay on Pascal he, in fact, touched one 
aspect of it the subject of St. Cyres’s eleventh chapter, 
“ Jansenism.” In many places we seem to be approximat- 
ing the delicate discrimination of that modern euphuist. 
The shifting lights of Fénelon’s character are reflected in 
an interesting, if somewhat monotonous, manner in the 
transitions of the critical narration. It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that almost every paragraph begins with 
“ But” or “ Yet,’’ so necessary is it, one thing having been 
affirmed, to make some qualification. The eighteenth cen- 
tury legend of Fénelon’s toleration of religious difference is 
dissipated in a manner that is almost brusque in its sin- 
cerity. There was here no anticipation of Channing’s 
spiritual freedom. Was it not too soon to expect any? It 
was not too soon for a good many of the clearer-eyed, not 
merely as Protestants, but as genuiue liberals, to see that 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was a dastardly per- 
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formance; but while Bossuet hailed this infamy as “the 
miracle of our days,”—‘‘the greatest achievement of the 
Second Constantine,”—Fénelon applauded him noisily, and 
became the willing instrument of a persecuting church and 
king in the stamping out of Protestant heresy in the dis- 
trict of Saintonge. Worse, if possible, was his engagement, 
as superior of the New Catholic convent, in the kidnapping 
of Protestant girls and forcing them by smooth means or 
by rough into an orthodox confession. It is true that here, 
as in Saintonge, Fénelon preferred the smooth means to the 
rough; but there was little moral preference for the one 
over the other. ‘Among his proselytes he promoted 
wholesale dissimulation, bribery, and espionage.” He in- 
stigated libellous pamphlets against their trusted leaders. 
And he could find nothing in the Protestant martyrs to 
admire. He taunted them with their momentary weakness 
under the stress of persecution, as if this were gross hy- 
pocrisy. 

But the Fénelon of these doings was the young Fénelon, 
anxious to ingratiate himself with the Grand Monarch and 
Madame de Maintenon and the Beauvilliers. Alas! the 
last years of his life were reserved for a persecution of the 
Jansenists, whom even Bossuet could tolerate, that softened 
by comparison the shade of his earlier jealousy for the 
honor of his church and God. St. Cyres is favorably dis- 
posed to him; but he is obliged to convict him of an en- 
deavor, by a superabundance of militant orthodoxy, to 
cancel the record of his too generous sympathy with 
Madame Guyon, and reinstate himself with the king and 
pope, who had censured his doctrine and exiled him from 
Paris. He did not stop short of a hateful conspiracy 
against the ecclesiastic who had sided against him in the 
day of his confusion and distress, but was now happily 
siding with the Jansenists whom the pope and king were 
banded to destroy. Moreover, this man, whom Channing, 
we are told, made in his own image, purchased the pope’s 
complicity in his plans for punishing his enemies by de- 
claring for the pope’s infallibility two hundred and fifty 
years in advance of Cardinal Manning, in the making of 
this base concession being almost alone among the leading 
spirits of the Gallican church. 

It is a pleasant change when we pass from St. Cyres’s 
account of these matters to the Fénelon of “ Té!émaque” 
and ‘‘ The Education of Girls.” Indeed, if not always, it is 
generally pleasant to pass from Fénelon’s conduct to his 
theory of the personal and social life. Doing was always 
much harder for him than to know what was good to do. 
It was in these writings that Fénelon transcended not 
merely the educational and political ideas of his time, but 
those of his subliminal ecclesiastical standpoint. Among 
those who have contended for the rights and obligations of 
the new womanhood, Fénelon will always have an honorable 
place, though he was far enough from the vision of the true 
woman as not only the good mother of noble citizens, but 
the intelligent inspirer of their public virtue and the noble 
consort of one in whose aspirations she can share, even if 
debarred from public voice and action. I do not know of 
any utterance of Fénelon with which Channing would have 
agreed more heartily than that concerning war in “ Télé 
maque’”’: “ Limitless as is our debt to our own country, we 
owe far more-to the great Fatherland, Mankind. All men 
are brothers, All wars are civil wars, whose necessity is the 
reproach of man, whose continuance is a stain upon our 
race.... It would be well if we could blot out of history 
and save all future generations the shame of knowing that 
man has shed the blood of man.’’ And Channing would have 
had equal admiration for the doctrine of free trade which 
Fénelon put forth in a time when the protective principle 
was intrenched in every nook and corner of the economic 
world. ‘Commerce,’ he said, “ must be free; for it is like 
those rivers which dry up when men try to alter their 
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course.” “Another point at which these two hearts -had one 
beat was that where Fénelon insisted on the moral and 
physical well-being of a people as the highest glory and the 
sole measure of successful government, And still another 
was where Fénelon inveighed against luxury in terms to 
which Channing’s reprobation of it answers as face to face 
in water. Only it must be confessed that the magnificence 
of Fénelon’s episcopal palace at Cambrai was in glaring 
contradiction with the simplicity of his ideal. There was 
much, too, in Fénelon’s natural theology with which Chan- 
ning found himself in serene accord. Its placid optimism 
was quite after his own heart, though to Sir Leslie Stephen 
it is an object that he cannot scorn too much. 

‘There are aspects of Fénelon’s conduct that do much to 
justify the legend of his saintliness, or, what is better, a belief 
in his human kindness. 
sweeten him, and in his splendid exile at Cambrai he was a 
gentle shepherd of his flock; and, when Louis’s last luckless 
war ravaged Fénelon’s episcopal territory, the good bishop 
converted his palace into a hospital, and gave his time 
and strength untiringly to the sick and wounded soldiery. 

On the other hand, his life presents this paradox,— that 
he was never less disinterested than in his battle for Dis- 
interestedness. ‘This doctrine, as entertained by Feénelon, 
had much in common with that doctrine of Disinteréstedness 
which Channing learned from Hutcheson under the Cam- 
bridge willows, and from Dr. Hopkins of the drastic formula, 
in Newport. It had for Fénelon personal connotations of 
great importance. It secured for him the enmity of Bossuet, 
and, even less happily, the friendship of Madame Guyon, the 
king’s actual displeasure, and the formal displeasure of the 
pope. It banished him from Paris, when the atmosphere of 
the gay capital was more necessary to his vital breath than 
it was a century later to Voltaire. In his “Maxims of the 
Saints ” he ran out the doctrine of Disinterestedness into the 
wildness of Madame Guyon and the Quietists; and, when 
the wrath of Bossuet was kindled against him, he shuffled 
and prevaricated and plotted and chicaned, more as if he 
had the mind of Machiavelli than as if he had ‘the mind of 
Christ.” The controversy had a hundred painful incidents; 
accusations and recriminations without end. If it is true that 
“Fénelon might almost have become a Saint, had it not been 
for Disinterested Love,” he was far enough from being one 
when he injected into the body of the controversy a spurious 
edition of Saint Francis de Sales, “In this strange chaf- 
acter,” says his biographer, “ where all contradictions were 
reconciled, virtues could lie down peacefully beside their op- 
posing evils, merits became failings, and shadows lustres, 
there was no disengaging the good from the bad, no frontier 
post to watch where generous forbearance ended and ‘dove- 
like’ uncomplaining martyrdom began.” 

There are many phases of Fénelon’s character and career 
illuminated by Saint Cyres’s elaborate study on which I must 
not dwell, having already, I am afraid, made this story too 
long. I must send my readers to the book for the tragical 
death of Louis’s grandson, Fénelon’s royal charge, and for 
the tragical failure of Fénelon’s education of this young 
man,— his own Telemachus. Nothing was more character- 
istic of Fénelon than his “charm.” His style was full of it, 
and the style was never more the man than here. Here was 
one of many things that made it impossible that, in rightly 
describing Fénelon, Channing could rightly describe him- 
self; for Channing’s bleak New England culture, so service- 
able in many ways, had not the gift of “charm” to give, 
and the gods had not assured it to him at his birth, A 
much better saint than Fénelon, Channing was weak in 
those amenities and graces which were inseparable from 
Fénelon’s personality and which his entourage wonderfully 
enhanced. His character was strangely mixed, but his fas- 
cination is beyond peradventure. Even in his ashes live its 
wonted fires. ' 


The uses of adversity did much to° 
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Jew and Gentile. 


BY REV. E, P, POWELL. 


Close after the utterances of Dr. Pearson come ominous 
sounds from divers quarters, demanding more individual 
freedom of judgment on religious and theological questions, 
especially concerning the question of. inspiration. This 
is not due to Dr. Pearson, but to the age. We have fairly 
and fully outlived the idea of relations held by men of old 
with God, which cannot be held to-day by living men. The 
doctrine of revelation and of inspiration is not denied, but 
it is enlarged and ennobled. Certainly, nothing is lost by 
the principle that in the soul is the voice of God to be 
heard,— in the soul that does not refuse to listen. We 
learn that the Missouri Christian Ministerial Institute, a 
strictly orthodox body, has debated at length “the possible 
inaccuracy of Scriptures,” ‘Whatever may be the object of 
such discussions, nothing but good can come from a fair 
consideration of “ the! fact that the Scriptures do not ac- 
cord in all respects with the results of scientific research.” 
We are confident that much is gained wherever there is 
debate at all. There is no mistaking the change of spirit 
that is going on. 
- More decisive, if not more important, is the position 
taken by Rabbi Hirsch, at Baltimore, in his lecture before 
Johns Hopkins University. This learned rabbi says that 
he does not hesitate to affirm that, ‘even if Moses never 
existed, if the Ten Commandments did not come from 
Sinai,— and I don’t believe they did,— Judaism still exists ; 
but it no longer regards God as the property of a little peo- 
ple in Western Asia, but as the possession of the whole 
world. The Bible did not-come from heaven in a mechani- 
cal way. It is literature, it is mythology. A new Bible 
has come forth strangely different from that which our 
fathers loved. The new age is convinced that the old 
notions of God failed to satisfy the deepest sentiments of 
human nature. The old idea is of a God beyond the 
clouds, who holds in one hand a club and in the other 
candy. This God was a man. He has been dethroned. 
Now we need a God, our souls need a God, who is superior 
to man, who fills all time, and yet is not of time.” We 
have long known the liberality of such men as Dr. Wise and 
Dr. Felsenthal, and the position of Rabbi Hirsch as a 
scholar and a brave man is not new to Americans; but we 
have hitherto known of reformed Jews mostly as those who 
did not desire to intensify the breach between themselves 
and other religionists,— men who had thrown away bigotry 
and illiberality, but were still Jews in the strongest sense of 
the word. No doubt Rabbi Hirsch claims to be a Jew, 
without abatement. And he is right; for to be a Jew is to 
be one in heart,— one who loves godliness and wills right- 
eousness. But there is here a decided step in advance of 
mere good will. There is a full acceptance of the principle 
that God is not of the Jews nor of any other people, but 
the Life and Light of the world. There is an acceptance of 
the general conception of a universal religion, a religion of 
love and co-operation, that takes in and absorbs all our 
national religions, a faith that unites all faith and all people. 
This new Bible of which the doctor speaks is the Bible of 
science; that is, of ascertained and demonstrable truth. 
Best of all is the dethronement of the ancient conception of 
God, a God of war and vengeance, preliminary to the Lord 
of Peace and Love,— the God of a semi-civilized age, con- 
ceived by a warring people, who believed in an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. The worship of Jesus arose 
from an instinctive necessity for a nearer, a more humane 
God. It was not originally intended to be a worship of the 
superhuman, but of.the human. John evidently saw a hu- 
Man-divine being rather than a divine-human being. It is 
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the nobly manlike qualities of Jesus that stand out pre-emi- 
nent in the stories of the Gospels which are authentic. 

The point in all this controversy is to note that the Bible 
is not lost by denying its absolutism over thought, its autoc- 
racy among books. On the contrary, as literature, it for 
the first time secures its just valuation, It is no longer nec- 
essary to hold one of its books as equal to another, or to af- 
firm that every passage in the book is equally expressive of 
divine will or thought. We are free to let that which is evi- 
dently legendary take its place as folk-lore, confident that 
this will leave words that are charged with ethical purpose to 
hold a more permanent and controlling influence. There 
really is no other such book in the world as the Bible, even 
as literature. It should regain its place in our schools as 
literature. At least, certain parts of the book are invaluable 
in the education of the young. From the beginning of his- 
tory to modern times no other race succeeded in creating . 
any such compend of prose and poetry, of imagination and 
thought, as did the Jews. Higher criticism may or may not 
be on the right track. There is a criticism above that which 
is called higher; and this pronounces such books as Job 
and Isaiah and the Gospels to be exalted above everything 
else in ancient and modern literature for the inspiration of 
character. Such pastorals as Ruth are at least equal to the 
best of Greek stories, while Homer alone may question the 
equal genius of Hebrew song. So long as Hebrew literature 
composes over one-half of our Christian Bible, why may not 
Jew and Christian fellowship? If Rabbi Hirsch expresses 
the new Hebraism, let us pronounce the marriage of the folk 
of the Old Testament and the folk of the New Testament in 
a world religion. 

CuinTon, N.Y. 


The Difference. 


One who had spent her life in weeping, mourning her lot 
as hardest to be borne, sighing that others’ lives were easy, 
paying no heed to any but self, when asked what most she 
craved in heaven, replied, “ A place to laugh.” 

And one who bravely bore her burdens, upright and 
smiling, thinking but little of her woe, but helping every 
suffering mortal, when asked, “ What most do you desire in 
heaven?” replied, “ A place to weep.”— Arranged for the 
Christian Register by EB. S. A. 


Spiritual Life. 


Remember that your work comes only moment by mo- 
ment; and, as surely as God calls you to work, he gives the 
strength to do it.— Priscilla Maurice. 


& 


Opportunity goes, but inspiration comes. Time goes, but 
eternity comes. The human goes, the divine comes. The 
world passes away, and the fashion of it; but heaven comes, 
—the heaven of a better faith, loftier hope, more generous 
love, making all things new and fair.— /ames Freeman Clarke. 


w 


Trusting in God and doing our duty, these are words 
which bind us together. If you or I can feel that those 
who know us best can say of us that we are trusting God 
and doing our duty, it is enough to teach us that this is a 
ground of communion which neither the difference of exter- 
nal rites nor the difference of seas or continents can ever 
efface.— Dean Stanley. 


rd 


For, after all, patience is very strong. Making a mistake 
in the outset of life is like beginning to wind a skein of silk 
atthe wrongend, It gives much trouble, and perhaps is in a 
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tangle half through; but it often gets smooth and straight 
before the close. Thus many a man has so conquered him- 
self for duty’s sake that the work he originally hated, and 
therefore did ill, he gets in time to do well and consequently 
to like— D. M. Craik. 


Che Pulpit. 


Rewards of the Spirit: The Lesson of the Beatitudes. 


BY REV. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Life offers two sets of results or rewards to man: those 
which take the form of some outward possession, in the 
wealth he has amassed, the worldly success or honor he has 
attained, and the less tangible benefits which are revealed 
in personal character, the gains of mind and spirit,—that 
which we get in this world and that which we are. 

We know to which class of rewards the larger share of hu- 
man effect is directed. The engrossing love of money, the 
selfish scramble for place and position, the vain love of 
pleasure, illustrate this well. The lust of eye and palate, the 
empty amusement with which we “kill time,’ — kill it, in- 
deed, and are guilty of a more.real murder than we know,— 
the passion for social rule and display, these things show 
what materialists we are, what moral sceptics we are, laying 
up treasure everywhere on earth, nowhere in heaven. They 
show also what idolaters we are, who worship only that 
which is visible and tangible, with no concern for the stunted 
and starving soul within. 

The rewards of the spirit!’ That list of human gains to 
be bestowed on the spiritual seeker, in many cases those to 
whom material good has been denied, the rewards which 
Jesus names in the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount! 
What are they and what are they worth? What is the 
lesson of the beatitudes? 

Blessed are the poor, blessed are ye that hunger and 
mourn, ye whom men hate and persecute! What strange, 
incomprehensible teaching was this! What amazement, 
what wondering delight and incredulity, sat on the faces of 
those who listened! For that matter, what more incredulous 
hearing still does the sophisticated modern understanding 
give to such high utterances of faith ! 

Theologians have been busy from the first expounding, 
without explaining, the greatness of Jesus, the significance 
and glory of the Christ. That three years’ ministry among 
the hills of Galilee continues to be the most alluring and 
difficult problem to the student of the religious and ethical 
nature in man. It was a ministry unsanctioned by church 
or priest. Its words of rebuke, prophecy, and appeal, were 
spoken outside the synagogue and temple, the speaker’s 
power and authority were derived nowhere, and grew only 
from the deep moral import of his:‘teachings and from a 
spirit that yearned to uplift and bless mankind. 

Some of the more .instructed ones tell us that it is the 
very simplicity of the gospel message which hinders our 
understanding and acceptance of -it, but the rich young man 
of earnest, aspiring nature did not find the counsel offered 
him so simple ; and the one offering it, who looked after him 
sorrowing, must have known that it was not simple. There 
is no harder or more intricate problem than that of the soul’s 
right relation to its material investiture, the proportionate 
value of body and mind.’ Jesus so constantly placed the 
‘emphasis on the rewards of the spirit, the rule of righteous- 
ness and love, that he seemed to someof his interpreters to 
care naught for the physical side of life. Systems of ascetic 
rule and practice grew up in his’ name, founded in human 
sae mistakes he would have been quick to see and re- 
abuke, 
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The greatness of the type presented in Jesus is both in- 
herent and won by contrast with these other types of great- 
ness which prevail in every age, these examples of worldly 
state and consequence gained through plunder and brute 
force by the Alexanders and Napoleons of time, world-re- 
nowned conquerors of the world. These gain the reward 
they seek, most of them living to learn, on some isolated 
peak of experience, more lonely and barren than any St. 
Helena’s Isle, how poor is that reward. 

The Christ-type seeks no earthly power, but through open- 
mindedness to all truth and the power of helpfulness wins 
an increasing influence through the ages. It seeks the 
rewards of the spirit, which are lasting and growing rewards. 
This is the type that grows continually in men’s belief and 
adoration, until, in some cases, as with our own Jesus, it is 
elevated above the human into a kind of supernatural 
godship. 

Jesus lived in one of the most critical periods in the his- 
tory of his own race and of the world. Born a Jew, when 
the Jews were but the broken remnant of a scattered nation, 
gathered together for the most part in a small, turbulent, 
despised community in Judea under the foreign dominion 
of Rome, he could but see how every promise of worldly 
success had been withdrawn from them, ‘chosen ” or “ pe- 
culiar ” people though they might be. 

“Chosen” they were in truth, but not to demonstrate 
David’s warrior strength and cunning nor Solomon’s pride. 
The prophets alone understood in what sense the Lord of 
Righteousness had sought to elect his own Jesus, who came 
to fulfil, and not destroy, who repeated and glorified with 
higher ardor and a more tender human love the older teach- 
ings which the warring sects of Pharisee and Sadducee were 
rendering of no avail. His work was to raise, by a new 


religious idea in men’s minds, the spiritual and ethical ideals 


as opposed to the ceremonial, the universal as opposed to 
the national and tribal. 

What are some of the rewards of the spirit? In an 
attempted reply, following the classification laid down in the 
series of blessings Jesus named, we will not assume. to 
explain his meaning, but content ourselves with pointing 
out the meaning we have discerned for ourselves. 

What is that kingdom of heaven which is to be gained by 
the poor, or poor in spirit, as Luke and Matthew differently 
render it? We will leave the expository part of our discourse 
in the hands of the Biblical scholar. The two passages. are 
sufficiently alike in moral import to win like answer to our 
question. Can we trust the rule laid down in the: first 
beatitude? Is it truth which is here spoken or only a poet’s 
apprehension of the truth? 
logician: metaphor was his chief argument. 

Or have we here the gospel statement of that law of com- 
pensation which runs through all our endeavors, which 


ordains that result of any kind must be preceded by struggle? 


Blessed are the poor whom poverty stimulates to rise above 
its worst effects of sluggardliness, disease, and crime! 
Blessed is every form of human necessity which breeds 
human energy and resolve! The kingdom of heaven, we 
are fond of saying, is an inward, a present condition. -The 
poor man, the inefficient, backward man, poorly endowed in 


-mind, body, or estate, who, realizing his deficiencies, sets 


to work resolutely to overcome them, he is the blessed one. 
Our aspirations and desires are the best part of the reward 
we seek. 

Or there is the wise and courageous poor man who has 
learned to bear poverty, even adorn it with the graces which 
flow from a noble and discerning mind. The attic philos- 
opher of M. Souvestre’s creation was one of these. Living 
amid his roofs and chimney-tops, which presented an “AL 
pine prospect” when covered with snow, with only the spar- 


rows for neighbors, the day comes when he must make a _ 


great decision.» A more lucrative position has been offered 


Jesus was more poet than _ 
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him in the business world in which he has hitherto toiled in 
humble obscurity. He is in doubt until a low voice in his 
heart counsels him not to accept. He knows at once that 
it is a friendly voice; for it is the kind that speaks to us all, 
and tells us what we ‘really are. It warns against misplaced 
ambition. 

_ “There are so many fools and knaves because there are 
so few men who know themselves. The question is not to 
discover what will suit us, but for what we are suited. And 
why this insatiable craving for riches? Does aman drink 
more when he drinks from a large glass? Whence comes the 
universal dread of mediocrity, the fruitful mother of peace 
and liberty?” The little philosopher writes a letter, de- 
clining the offer of a rise of fortune that to him would mean 
but additional vexation and care. His peace of mind is re- 

stored, and he apotheosizes his chosen goddess anew. ‘O 
beloved and gentle Poverty, pardon me for having wished 
for a moment to fly from thee as I would from want. Holy 
Poverty! Teach me to endure without complaining, to im- 
part without grudging. ... Continue to sustain me, O thou 
whom Christ hath called Blessed.” 

. How, next, are they who mourn comforted? The law of 
natural causation is here at work also. Only the heart that 
has suffered has acquired moral sensitiveness, virtue’s and 
beauty’s touchstone. We must pass through the gateway 
of pain if we are to gain true knowledge of life. 

And the meek who are to inherit the earth,— what may 
that mean? Perhaps that modesty reaps its own rewards, 
even in this world, which self-assumption fails to win. 
Those who are content to walk in humble paths, who, like 
the attic philosopher, neither dislike nor are afraid of me- 
diocrity, often gather treasures by the wayside which those 
riding in much state along the roadways miss all sight and 
knowledge of. 

How does any one of us, rich or poor, whether we belong 
to the landed gentry or no, inherit the earth? Not in the 
number of acres we possess, not in any portion of earth’s 
surface we call ours by virtue of the rent or taxes we pay. 
No such ownership determines the true inheritors, who may 
never have signed a deed of purchase. You and I who pass 
by the beautiful estates of the rich, if we are able to admire 
without envy, we are the inheritors. We inherit all of 
eatth’s beauty we have learned to enjoy; and the heart that 
most truly enjoys is the unassuming, unselfish heart. It is 
easy to read the names on the door-plates of the great man- 
sions which adorn the avenues and boulevards, to ascertain 
who is owner and proprietor here; but who owns Lake 
Michigan or the Middlesex Fells? Who owns Yosemite 
and the Yellowstone? 

They who hunger and thirst after righteousness shall gain 
their fill, because the hungry spirit, like the hungry body, 
alone knows its need of nourishment, and how to supply that 
need, Hunger, the need of physical sustainment, is the great 
incentive of man’s material progress. The man who yearns 
to see justice and love triumph in this world will array him- 
self among the forces to procure that end. He will set to 
work to answer his own prayer. So he, too, grows blessed 
in enlarged vision and power, the spirit’s reward. 

‘The pure in heart shall see God because they daily do 
see him. Where is our thought of the Divine so plainly 
writ, so surely proved, as in the knowledge of human good- 
ness? 

And the peace-makers shall be called the children of God, 
because, praise we the law of the struggle for existence and 
the strenuous life as loudly and as unintelligently as we do, 
a silent monitor within still points a better way. We have 
not yet begun to appreciate the strength that lies in the 
principle of non-resistance. Impossible and impracticable 
as we continue to call it, it has a tremendous moral sug- 
gestiveness. 

How much we might gain in critical moments if we would 
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but school ourselves to a little patience, and let reason, not re- 
sentment, guide! -The rewards of the spirit, that come with 
a just self-contro], are innumerable, and above all words of 
ordinary praise. To keep bravely quiet under pressure of 
some injury or pain, choosing simply to bear the pain awhile, 
knowing ourselves in the right, perhaps, yet making no 
haste to prove ourselves so, striving to keep in the right, how 
sweetly reasonable our lives would grow if we could follow 
such a rule! 

The sermon draws to a close, but it has proved little to 
those who were not convinced before. It is difficult, after 
all, to name and describe the rewards of the spirit. « The 
best part of life is too spiritual to bear recording,” said 
Margaret Fuller. 

What is the reward, for example, of mother-love, that 
purest and holiest human feeling? Not the child ‘itself, in 
sweet and clinging infancy all the mother’s own, or at 
later age, grown to youth or maturity, where mother-joy is 
so often pierced with sharpest disappointment and pain. 
Yet would any mother forego her experience to dispense 
with its pains? Then it is in mother-feeling itself that her 
chief reward lies, her gain and the world’s, The same is 
true of every human relation. We must rejoice in our gains 
without resorting to the sordid test of counting them. 


“ Love that asketh love again 

’ Finds the barter naught but pain; 
Love that giveth in full store, 
Aye receives as much, and more. 


“ Love, exacting nothing back, 
Never knoweth any lack. 
Love, compelling love to pay, 
Sees him bankrupt every day.” 


How do we know God but as the Great Giver? How 
impossible to associate the thought of specific personal re- 
ward with that of Divinity! The truest rewards inhere in 
our own natures, They are to be obtained only along the 
line of the highest self-development. The influence that 
flows from our unconscious daily action and speech is the 
measure of happiness in ourselves, of worth to others. “Lo! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” 
not as theologic Christ nor vicarious victim on the cross, 
but as human example, influence, and power, which redeems 
mankind by revealing its moral greatness. Thus he lives, 
and will always live. The end of the discourse can but 
repeat the beginning. Life has two sets of prizes,— the outer 
and inner, the unseen and the seen. Having or being-! Hav- 
ing, possessing, or striving for the goods of this world, being 
part of the Eternal Goodness that rules the world! Our 
daily living is but a series of new-made choices between 
the lower and higher good. Religion is the power which 
helps us make the right choice, requires sense and develops 
soul, makes conscience supreme, and wins for us that 
blessedness which is part and sign of the world’s moral 
harmony. 


Prayer. 


O God, who hast commanded that no man should be idle, 
give us grace to employ all our talents and faculties in the 
service appointed for us, that, whatsoever our hand findeth 
to do, we may do it with our might. Cheerfully may we go 
on in the road which thou hast marked out, not desiring 
too earnestly that it should be either more smooth or more 
wide; but, daily seeking our way by thy light, may we trust 
ourselves and the issue of our journey to thee, the fountain 
of joy, and sing songs of praise as we go along. ‘Then, O 
Lord, receive us at the gate of life which thou hast opened 
for usin Christ Jesus. Amen.—/ames Martineau, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Circle of the Day. 


BY EMILY PEARSON BAILEY. 


Dawn’s first glow is in the east, 
Morn is coming o’er the hills, 
Matin songs from wood and field 
Rise in happy notes and trills ; 
Resting time is going by, 
Working time is drawing nigh. 


Hours of toil come on apace, 
Climbs the sun to noon-tide heat ; 
Heart and brain to service press 
Busy hands and busy feet; 

Work, for working time will fly, 
Resting time comes by and by. 


Low the sun sinks in the west, 
Shadows creep o’er vale and hill, 
Little birds have sought their nests, 
Dews are falling cool and still ; 
Working hours are hasting by, 
Resting time is drawing nigh. 


Hushed all sounds to silence now, 
Peace and quiet reign at last ; 
Finished is the work of day, 

All its griefs and cares are past; 
Resting time is, oh, how sweet 
To tired head and hands and feet. 


The World Beautiful. 


I thought, 


“How much more sensible,” 


“when one is really living in the country for a 


whole, long summer, to have the lad take his 
morning nap out of doors instead of in a dark- 
ened room and regulation crib!” And so, in 
accordance with this reasoning, I hung my ham- 
mock between two inviting apple-trees, whose 
low branches made a charming canopy of green 
overhead, and, providing myself with umbrella 
and mosquito netting, took my sewing and the 
lad. The latter I laid in his swinging bed, and 
established myself for a quiet morning in the 
great, peaceful orchard. 

The sky was blue, the clouds white, the sun- 
shine warm, and the air soft and very sweet. 
As I gently swayed the hammock, waiting for 
sleep to visit us, I became conscious that an- 
other mother was caring for her baby, too. A 
constant “cheep, cheep, cheep,” told me that a 
nest was near, and the soft whirr of little wings 
gave evidence that food was on its way to satisfy 
the babies? 

Dainty yellow things darted here and there 
on swift black pinions. A bewitching bird in 
striped gray went fearlessly up and dewn our 
apple-tree, clinging to the rough bark and 
knocking bits of it down upon our heads. 

A great, black beetle came booming along, 
dangerously near my face, and, when I thought 
him safely gone, suddenly changed his course, 
and wheeled about, threatening this time to bom- 
bard the little pile of golden curls in the ham- 
mock, till a sweep of my defending hand 
landed him ignominiously in the grass some ten 
feet away, where he stayed a long time before 
gaining courage to start away again in another 
direction. 

The wild cherries hung in graceful bunches, 
reddening in the sun; the clover lifted its fra- 
grant head, courting the bee; the oats, just be- 
yond me, stood straight; and I fancied I could 
almost hear the music of their hanging bells, 
when the breeze came by and rang them. 

Over the oats fluttered two yellow butter- 
flies,—lovers, I know. Close, close to each 
other they flew, touching soft, dainty wings and 
telling secrets. But, alas! as quick as thought, 
down darted a kingbird; and one lonely little 
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butterfly went on his way quite by himself. It 
was most sad! But I looked at the lad, and 
tried to comfort my sorrowing with the thoughts 
that the babies in the nest must be fed. I 
would rather it had been the beetle, though; but 
he was tough and hard, and would not have 
made good food for babies. 

And then I shook myself, and said: “Come, 
busy mother, leave dreaming to the lad in the 
hammock! This spot of pink at your feet is no 
patch of clover bloom, but a little gown, that 
must be fashioned aright, and sewed stitch by 
stitch before the lass can wear it.” So I caught 
up my work, and began to make my needle fly; 
and there, even then, came a blessed revelation. 
I had found the bit of truth that had been 
hidden away in this fair morning for me. Every 
day holds some new bit of truth, you know; 
but we do not always find it. 

This was what I found. I worked, worked 
busily; and, while I worked, the birds still sang, 
the sun still shone, the flowers still bloomed, 
the trees still protected us with loving arms. 
The work made no difference. I was still living 
in the World Beautiful. No cessation of labor 
was necessary in order to stand within its portals. 

We who work are all one brotherhood in this. 
The busy mother, striving to keep the body 
healthy, the mind pure, the heart happy, of the 
little one God has given her; the faithful father, 
writing, writing at his desk; the cheery house- 
maid, baking, boiling, scrubbing; the black- 
smith at his anvil; the carpenter at his bench; 
the workers everywhere, doing their work,— 
may all be at home in the wonderful house that 
God has built for them, may all share the World 
Beautiful. 

And then I knew how I sheuld tell all, all 
that the orchard had told me, to the one who 
would come home at night-fall; the one who 
all day long had toiled for the bairns and me. 

It is a blessed thing to live one’s life beside 
another whose soul is knit to your soul. Some 
have to live it alone; but life’s sorrows are well- 
nigh too hard for one to bear, and life’s joys are 
too keen for one alone. 

And while my whole being was flooded as 
with a mighty wave of thanksgiving that he 
would come, and I could share all with him, 
the lad awoke and smiled to me. 


The Elimination of Clutter. 


A small significant sidelight on education may 
be perceived inthe change that a college girl’s 
room undergoes during her term at Smith or 
Vassar, Wellesley or Bryn Mawr. Something 
similar might be observed in her brother’s 
quarters at Princeton or Yale or Cornell; but 
it is more strongly marked in the undergraduate 
feminine, with her agelong hereditary interest 
in housekeeping, than in the undergraduate 
masculine, with his equally strong inborn incli- 
nation to leave such matters to the women 
folk. 

In her Freshman year the young woman’s 
room will have a fish-net festooned over the 
door, a Japanese umbrella projecting from a 
corner, the walls covered with fans, small photo- 
graphs, cotillon favors, college ribbons and 
mottoes. Innumerable knicknacks bestrew her 
table, her lamp has a frilled shade, and the 
window two pairs of frilled curtains. 

By the time the same girl is a Senior these 
“wanities” are banished. Her curtains hang in 
straight, severe folds. Her walls are an austere 
olive-green or russet-brown. Upon them may 
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appear a single fine photograph, preferably after 
Velasquez or Botticelli; but most likely the 
white goddess of Samothrace reigns there vic 
toriously alone. 

Something of the kind is going on in all our 
houses. Not only are we putting better things, 
but we are putting fewer things, in them. They 
used to contain a sad “superfluity of naughti- 
ness.” Every one can remember the era of 
“drapes,” when embroidered scarfs or pieces of 
silk were arranged over the edge of the mantel, 
the end of the piano, the corners of pictures,— 
everywhere where they could be of no earthly 
use. An easel supporting a crayon portrait of 
some deceased member of the family was a 
choice coigne of vantage fora drape. In those 
days we had lambrequins on our mantels, 
brackets, and windows that were puffed and 
festooned and corded and tasselled in what 
Gelett Burgess calls an “uphols-terrific” manner. 
We had tidies on the arms and on the backs of” 
our chairs. The “chair-backs” were frequently 
embroidered in the so-called Kensington stitch 
and Kensington patterns, then regarded as the 
purest zstheticism. They displayed, as Mr. 
Austin Dobson says, cots 


“Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway, 
Where the walls are low, and the roofs are 
red, 
And the birds are gay in the blue overhead ; 
And the dear little figures in frocks and frills 
Go roaming about at their own sweet wills.” 


Tray-clothes, carving-clothes, doylies, and 
splashers also depicted children in mob-caps 
holding each other’s skirts or playing battledore 
and shuttlecock, with mottoes in straggling 
letters beneath them. “Sit thee down,” was 
a frequent invitation on the chair-backs. “Clean 
Hands and a Pure Heart” ran an admonition on 
a splasher. Whither have flown the drapes and 
the tidies? Ask of the winds that wildly rave. 

Those were days when everything had mottoes, 
and nearly everything was “hand-painted.” 
Mirrors were popular in plush frames with a 
spray of flowers and a sentimental quotation 
painted half on the plush, half on the glass. 
You could hardly see your face in them, but 
that was as nothing to the joy of beholding two 
birdies on a snowy twig with a line of poetry 
beneath them. With the mania for hand paint- 
ing went the mania for gilding and the mania 
for covering most incongruous articles with satin 
or plush. Every drawing-room—lI beg its par- 
don, parlor—contained a gilded milking stool 
with a bow on one of its three legs. Flat-irons 
gilded and with a bow on their handles became 
paper-weights. Gridirons, also gilded and be- 
ribboned, hung on the wall for paper racks. 
Toilet bottles were covered with satin and had 
landscapes painted on them. So had tam- 
bourines and fire-shovels and rolling-pins. Said 
a long-suffering paterfamilias, “I only draw the 
line at a pink satin dust-pan with Easter lilies 
and ‘ The Lord is Risen’ on it.” 

For this was the very noon and heyday of 
Easter’ cards, Christmas cards, booklets, and 
bannerettes. A Christmas card powdered over 
with mica for snow was our heart’s delight. 
Where are they now? Where are the snows 
of yester-year? 

In the rage for decoration the ravages of art 
reached even the lowly drain-pipe. Goodness 
knows jhow many humble earthen cylinders” 
became haughty “hand-painted” umbrella-stands 
in how many halls. Storks and bulrushes were 
the favorite theme here. We had just learned — 
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that the Japanese were an artistic race. The 
Japanese painted storks. Therefore, we, too, 
would paint storks, and become an artistic race. 

Probably it was the new Japanese cult that 
led to admiration of ginger jars. Also it led to 
a kind of pottery ornamentation that had much 
in common with the crazy quilt. You bought a 
cheap clay vase anda sheet of scrap pictures. 
You pasted the pictures helter-skelter all over 
the vase,—landscapes, flowers, animals, figures 
butting into each other, large and small, upside 
down, any way they would go. You varnished 
the whole; and you had a Work of Art, an 
article comparable with old Chinese porcelain. 
What has become of these imitation Oriental 
wares? Their fragments strew the dump-yards. 

Looking backward, we perceive the funny side 
of that riot of decoration; but at the time it was 
all done soberly in the name of art. Nor was 
the pretence entirely wrong, either. Those 
linen or pongee tidies were at least an improve- 
ment on preceding tidies with thick cut-worsted 
roses, or with “Old Dog Tray” ever faithfully 
worked on canvas. The lines from the poets 
were a trifle less annoying than the misplaced 
piety of “God bless our Home,” or “Little 
Children love One Another,” which they sup- 
planted. Painted satin banners or ginger jars 
were a degree pleasanter to seé than stuffed 
birds or preserved funeral wreaths under glass. 
Some of us can remember when mats with 
many successive fringes of thick worsted—moss 
mats, they were called—were set under Rogers 
groups, wax fruit, and other treasures. 

We did not have growing palms in our houses 
then; but we gathered quantities of ferns and 
autumn leaves, we pressed them under heavy 
weights, and made wreaths of them on our 
walls and over our pictures. They were like 
foliage cut out of paper, having the shape and 
something of the color of nature’s growth, but 
flat, thin, stiff. Gone all the elastic surface, the 
soft freshness that made it a thing of beauty. 
Still energetic people regularly gathered their 
autumn leaves; and indolent ones bought them, 
neatly pressed and varnished till they glittered, 
of men standing at the street corners. The 
sidewalk merchants also dealt in peacocks’ 
feathers and in bouquets of Pampas grass dyed 
aniline purple, magenta, and green. A bunch 
of cat-tails “artistically” tied with ribbon deco- 
tated many a room till it burst into down and 
vexed the housemaid’s soul. Thistles made 
into puff-balls were favorites. So were sedges 
crystallized in alum or spruce twigs dipped 
into melted red wax to imitate coral. 

Tn those dark ages our mothers used to waste 
their time making a species of cardboard struct- 
ure called an “air-castle” that dangled from the 
chandelier. Another kind of air-castle was 
manufactured from pigs’ bristles and bits of 
red flannel. To see it move in the hot air 
from a register was esteemed highly diverting. 
Our maiden aunts strung the seeds of water 
melons and fabricated little baskets of them. 
They covered picture frames with pine cones 
and boxes with seashells. No one would have 
considered a beautiful shell in itself a sufficient 
souvenir of a trip to the coast. It had to have 
a light-house daubed upon it. If you had vis- 
ited old Salem or Plymouth or Nantucket 
you brought back a mossy shingle from “the 
oldest house” with a hideous painting of that 
historic shanty on one end. You tied blue 
ribbons to these things, and added them to the 
rubbish heap on your mantel or on your wall. 

Fancy work then meant constructing entirely 
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useless object from odds and ends that might 
otherwise have been thrown away. It was 
laudable economy to save empty spools and 
empty bottles to make borders to your garden 
beds if you lived in the country. Frank Stock- 
ton’s famous hired girl in “Rudder Grange” 
tastefully used: ham bones for this purpose. 

Pomona was not much worse than her neigh- 
bors. But the world “do move,” and small 
changes betoken the larger progress. We are 
still a long way from the fastidious simplicity-of 
the Japanese, so frequently cited as esthetic 
patterns; but we have swept away a vast 
amount of meaningless stuff that encumbered 
our houses. Simplicity, harmony, genuineness, 
are the watchwords of good taste to-day. The 
Winged Victory has triumphed over the wax- 
work bouquet.—Jsabel M’ Dougall, in the -In 
terior. 


Mosquitoes and Goldfish. 


What shall we do with the water-garden 
which appears so perfectly suited for raising 
mosquitoes? Shall we fill it up, drain it off, or 
pour oil upon its troubled waters? If his pond 
should prove as great a source of pleasure to 
the reader as mine has been to me, he will be 
loath to adopt any of these radical measures. 
Repeated and diligent search had failed to 
reveal the presence of any mosquito larve in 
my pond; and this seemed all the more strange 
when, in the quiet waters of the brook, not fifty 
feet away, I discoved thousands of active “wig- 
glers.” It seemed probable that the goldfish 
were holding the mosquitoes in check in the 
artificial pond, while in the brook the insects 
were breeding in comparative safety. 

To test the correctness of this theory, I took 
from the pond a small goldfish and placed it in 
an aquarium where it could feed upon mosquito 
larve and under observation. The result was 
as anticipated. Whenever they were dropped 
into the water, the “wigglers” disappeared in 
a short time. 

When it is once understood that goldfish are 
useful as well as ornamental and comparatively 
hardy, it is to be hoped that they will be intro- 
duced into many small bodies of water, such as 
lily-ponds and water gardens, where mosquitoes 
are likely to breed. In my experience these 
fish can easily be reared in any sheltered pond 
where the water is shoal and warm.—Country 
Life. 


Browning as a Conversationalist. 


For more than twenty years Browning was 
so prominent a figure in English society that 
few of those who frequented it between 1865 
and 1889 can have helped preserving a vivid 
recollection of that king of conversationalists. 
The sight of his face upon entering a room, the 
sound of his strong and pleasant though not 
musical voice, were sufficient to arrest the most 
casual attention, and were a sure promise of 
pleasure to those who knew him. 

No poet that ever lived can have been freer 
from the slightest trace of what the French 
call gose,—strong common sense, a real intense 
interest in the subject he might be discussing, 
and—perhaps here the poetic mind unobtru- 
sively made itself felt—conveyed in language 
which seemed to leave nothing unsaid that 
could make his meaning clearer or more com- 
plete. No one better than he could cleave at 
once to the heart of a question, blow away the 
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froth of passion from an argument, or explain 
the causes or the consequences of some current 
of popular opinion or fanaticism. 

Perhaps his power was the greater because it 
seemed so singularly free from passion. His 
mastery over no subject was greater than his 
mastery over himself, for all his intense human 
sympathy and vitality. Instinctively, his hearers 
knew that the annihilated antagonist had met 
his fate because his cause was bad, foolish, or 
otherwise unfit to live,—never because it had 
had the ill-luck to offend Robert Browning. 
Even when the onslaught was most deadly, as 
in his attacks upon Spiritualism, that fine and 
ennobling characteristic was never wanting. 

The obscurity, the curious fantasy which 
sometimes Jed him in his verse to discard the 
right word for one less apt, never appeared in 
his discourse. There was never any need to 
plead, as his future wife pleads in one of the 
lately published letters, for “a flash more light 
on the face of Domizia,” or begs him not to be 
too disdainful to explain his meaning in the 
title of pomegranates, adding with graceful 
humility : “Consider that Mr. Kenyon and I 
may fairly represent the average intelligence of 
your readers, and that Ze was altogether in the 
clouds as to your meaning, ... had not the most 
distant notion of it, while I, taking hold of the 
priest’s garment, missed the Rabbins and the 
distinctive significance as completely as he did.” 
Another time she urges the claim of the word 
“spirits” in lieu of “sprites” in one of his 
verses: “Why not ‘spirits’ instead of ‘sprites,’ 
which has a different association of custom ? 
‘Spirits’ is quite short enough for a last word, 
it sounds like a monosyllable that trembles, or 
thrills, rather.” In his talk there was nothing 
of this. The spring gushed freely, pure and 
strong; and there could never be a moment’s 
doubt or hesitation as to its course or limpidity. 

One of Browning’s recorded sayings is that he 
liked religious questions treated seriously, and 
we know by his letters that his own belief was 
sincere and strong. Some twenty years ago 
he told his neighbor at a dinner party that on 
his way home to dress he had stopped to hear 
an open-air preacher in Hyde Park. The man 
was developing freethinking theories, and at 
the moment Browning arrived was emphatically 
inveighing against the possible existence of 
God, and defying his hearers to disprove his 
arguments. “At last I could stand it no 
longer,” said Browning, “so I asked him to 
get off his tub, and let me get up and try to 
answer him. He did so, and I think,” he added 
modestly, “that I had the best of it.” 

Scraps of his conversation stand out like 
charming pictures, defying the lapse of time, 
His fondness for flowers was great; and he 
gleefully told, one evening, how a short while 
before he had made the acquaintance of some 
charming ladies who had spoken of a wild flower 
growing in their part of the country, with 
which he was unacquainted. They had promised 
to send him a specimen, and duly fulfilled the 
promise. It was no unimportant thing to in- 
troduce a new flower to a poet. In writing to 
acknowledge the pretty gift, Browning asked 
them to send him, as well as the botanical name 
they had already given, the country people’s 
name for the little flower. “It shows how we 
should never inquire too closely into things. 
The ladies wrote, quite in distress, to say they 
had purposely avoided giving me the common 
name of the flowers, because the country people 
called them J/oody noses. And the worst of it 
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was,” he added with a burst of his own hearty 
and infectious laughter, “it was not at all a bad 
name for them. The blossom was a little 
double valve, not unlike a nostril in shape, and 
its edge was tinged with red.” But the poetry 
of the thing was hopelessly destroyed. 

Browning tells Miss Barrett in one of his ear- 
liest letters that he “hates dinner parties.” His 
taste must have greatly changed in later years, 
for there was no more inveterate diner-out than 
he in London; and it must for many years have 
been the rarest of events for him to dine any- 
where else than at a dinner party. His conver- 
sation was there at its best, and its echo must 
linger yet in the ears of those who are happy 
enough to have known it. An odd little human 
trait about him was his habit of putting his 
menu into his pocket at the end of the dinner. 
“T collect them,” he said simply to a lady in 
answer to a somewhat amused smile of inquiry. 
Littel’s Living Age. 


Literature. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By Samuel W. McCall. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—Dartmouth College could hardly do less 
than celebrate in 1901 the centennial of Web- 
ster’s graduation, nor could it have done better 
than to select Mr. McCall as the orator of the 
occasion. He is not only a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, but one whose ability and character 
pointed him out as the right man for the 
required task. And Webster was much more 
than a graduate of Dartmouth in his relation to 
his Alma Mater. He did her great legal service; 
and he said, “She is a little college, but we love 
her,” and so fixed the form in which the devo- 
tion of her sons has since expressed itself, and 
will continue to for many generations. Indeed, 
were Dartmouth tempted to become a great 
university, if some Andrew Carnegie among 
her children should offer her the necessary 
millions, it seems not impossible that she would 
refuse the offer rathersthan forfeit Webster’s 
loving praise. We shall not be so foolish as to 
go to Mr. McCall’s eulogy for any final account 
of Webster or any quite impartial estimate of 
his character and career. The eulogist is always 
subdued to the occasion that he works in, like 
the dyer’s hand, Mr. McCall’s eulogy is an 
apology that is almost a panegyric, but it is 
better so than it would be to lose sight of the 
man’s great public service through any multipli- 
cation of the sordid details of his private life. 
We have a good account of his pleading before 
courts and before juries, the White murder case 
furnishing the principal example in the latter 
kind. A careful estimate is made of his ora- 
torical genius, of which the purport is that, of 
English-speaking orators, only Burke was his 
equal. The usual apology is made for the 
tariff tergiversation of 1829. But Webster’s 
tariff speech of 1824 was a discussion of princi- 
ples that transcended local expediency. The 
reply to Hayne receives due praise, with a 
preference for the spoken peroration to that 
popularly known. The least satisfactory passage 
is that relating to the 7th of March speech. 
It may be cheerfully conceded that that speech 
was dictated in some measure by his passionate 
love for the Union and his fear for its safety; 
but it is absurd to deny that Webster in 1850 
had the Presidential fever in a malignant form, 
and that his anti-slavery opinions suffered a 
decay that was sympathetic with the general 
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decline of his character, Mr. Lodge’s Web- 
ster in the American Statesmen Series is suffi- 
ciently blind to Webster’s faults, but the per- 
sonification of accuracy as compared with Mr. 
McCall’s idealization. 


THE Story oF Carro. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. London: J. M. Dent & Co, Supplied 
by the Macmillan Company of New York. 
$2,.— Stanley Lane-Poole is a recognized au- 
thority on the subjects discussed in this 
book. His services to the Commission for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Arab Art 
have been important. His book on Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt was written in 1886, Cairo 
Sketches reached its third edition in 1898, and 
the History of Egypt in the Middle Ages is the 
only book of its scope available to the student. 
The aim of the present volume is to clothe the 
vestiges which remain to show us what Cairo 
was five hundred years ago with the associa- 
tions that lend them their deepest interest. 
The growth and life of the medizval city, 
much of which “the blessed conservatism of 
the East has happily maintained in its beautiful, 
ruinous, unprogressive disorder,” are pictured 
with graphic details until one surrenders him- 
self almost unconsciously to the old charm 
that began with his first reading of the 
Thousand and One Nights. Romance-writers 
might take many a hint from these quietly 
written pages which stimulate the imagination 
and suggest the color and “infinite variety of 
those unruly and tumultuous but never tedious 
days.” 


THE Books OF CHRONICLES, WITH Maps, 
Notes, AND INTRODUCTION. By William 
Emery Barnes, D.D., Fellow and Chaplain of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge: The University Press. 
Dr. Barnes’s volume is one of the best in the 
series entitled “The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges” (the Old Testament part 
of which is now edited by Dr. Kirkpatrick). 
The introduction and the commentary are 
scholarly and judicious; and the general position 
is that of most modern critics, except that the 
author will be supposed by some to give over- 
much credence to certain narratives peculiar to 
Chronicles; namely, the victories of Abijah, Asa 
and Jehoshaphat, the leprosy of Uzziah, and the 
repentance of Manasseh (2 Chron. xiii., xiv., xx. 
xxvi., xxxili.). Also he appears to attach too 
much importance to the Chronicler’s genealogi- 
cal lists. On the other hand, he brings out 
clearly the fact that the picture of the pre-exilic 
religion given in Chronicles is not historical, 
but is throughout a reproduction of late cus- 
toms; and this is the main point for the student 
of Old Testament religion. The volume will be 
a very useful one for Sunday-school teachers 
and for the general reader. 


THE Younc MAN IN MODERN LIFE. By 
Beverley Warner, D.D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.—In writing this book, Dr. Warner 
has had in mind the five lads nearest to him, to 
whom he bears a relationship of personal re- 
sponsibility; and the book is thus an earnest 
attempt to set young men thinking of the fact 
that their early days inevitably mould, or at 
least deeply affect, their later lives. He writes 
of a young man’s surroundings, his work, amuse- 
ments, books, then of marriage and religion. 
His advice is practical, straightforward, and 
free from sectarian limitations. To a soul 
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baffled by perplexing doubts he says simply: 
“Stand fast in the things you do believe. Good- 
ness is goodness, apart from intellectual accept- 
ance of even the simplest facts of theology”; 
and it is this willingness to meet the young man 
on his own ground in the details of work, play, 
and companionship, that will make the book 
more useful than “a museum of copy-book 
mottoes” could possibly be. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL 
HARMONIZED AND CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 
RANGED IN SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. By Rev. 
S. W. Pratt. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.—Such arrangements as 
this have some value for Bible-students as 
giving a connected view of the career of one 
man. Special points, as revelations to Paul, 
Paul’s gospel, Paul and Peter, Paul’s sufferings, 
are put in an appendix. 
and arranges chronologically in accord with 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul. Either 
he is not aware of the difficulties in this process, 
or he does not think it proper in such a book 
to mention them. He adopts the Pastoral 
Epistles as wholly Pauline; and Hebrews also, 
though he knows that its authorship is considered 
doubtful, he regard as Paul’s. In spite of its 
uncritical character, the volume makes pleasant 
reading. 


TRAINING THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 75 cents.—The lectures 
put together in this book were delivered before 
the students of Auburn Theological Seminary 
by the founder of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. In them Dr. Clark dis- 
cusses past and present methods of Christian 
nurture, and shows how the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian'Endeavor should be considered 
as a training school for the church. Appen- 
dices give an account of the beginning and 
spread of the movement, now in its twenty-first 
year, since the first society was started in Port- 
land, Me. There are now 52,000 Christian En- 
deavor Societies, with nearly three and three- 
quarter millions of members, established in 
almost every country in the world. Nearly all 
the evangelical denominations have shared in 
the work. 


THE CONCISE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
Abridged by James C. Fernald. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 60 cents.— 
About twenty-eight thousand words are con- 
tained in this edition, which retains the charac- 
teristic features of the Standard Dictionary. 
There are five hundred illustrations for gen- 
eral use. For schools and families this hand- 
book is convenient, and will give most of the 
information required. The most serious loss 


comes in the omission of the etymologies. 


What one finds is the word with its spelling 
and definition. The illustrations are chosen to 
show the meaning of words not easily conveyed 
in verbal definitions. This rule, however, is not 
always followed. We could spare such pict- 
ures as “chestnut,” “chipmunk,” and “chisel,” 
“giraffe,” “harp,” and “partridge.” The book 
is a model of good printing and cheapness. 


A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
BASED ON THE TEACHING OF JESUS, ITS 
FOUNDER AND Livinc Lorp. By George 
Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. New York: The 


The author harmonizes | 


i, Sew 
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Macmillan Company.—Prof. Gilbert, lately of 
the Chicago Congregational Theological Semi- 
nary, and favorably known by his books on Jesus, 
Paul, and other New Testament writers, here 
gives a catechism of the gospel narratives, The 
answers to the questions present his own 
interpretations, which are of the liberal orthodox 
type, with some vigorous allegorizing. It is not 
cjear how he is able to infer “from the little that 
Jesus said on this subject [the resurrection] 
that resurrection is in the hour of death, 
being, as it were, a name for the passage of the 
spirit from the visible to the invisible world.” 


A VACATION WITH NaTurRE. A Minister’s 
Wood Rambles. By Frank DeWitt Talmage. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.—The 
younger Talmage, whose sermons appear weekly 
in the Christian Herald as did those of his 
father, is said to possess many of his father’s 
characteristics, though “with greater calm.” 
That he wears his inheritance with a difference 
one might surmise from this book, which is 
concerned less with theological matters than 
with practical religion. As a student and lover 
of nature, Mr. Talmage draws significant lessons 
from the woods and clouds, the hills and stars, 
the insects and the birds; and he points his 
suggestions with natural illustrations. This is 
his first book. Mr. Talmage is the pastor of 
the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago, where he has built up one of the 
strongest congregations in the West. 


WInDows FoR SERMONS. By Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.20.—Dr. Banks has written more than 
a score of books, including sermons, revival 
discourses, and practical helps to preachers. 
This new volume belongs to the class of sermon 
helps, and consists mainly of a large number of 
short stories, each told as an illustration of a 
spiritual truth. Dr. Banks shows great ingenu- 
ity in fitting the truth to the story. These 
anecdotes are prefaced by a short talk on the 
art of sermonic illustration, in which the writer 
defends the liberal use of story-telling, urging 
the importance of the principle that, if you wish 
to vitalize a truth so that the hearer will carry 
it away and remember it, you must “get it 
incarnate” with something human in it. 


Literary Notes. 


David Starr Jordan, president of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, has selected eleven 
animal stories, which are true and also good for 
children; and these have been published by 
D. C. Heath & Co. Two are by President 

ordan himself, the wonderful “Story of a 
almon” and “The Little Blue Fox.” Three or 
four are suggestive of “the inevitable tragedy,” 


which comes some time in the life of every wild | 


animal, according to Mr. Thompson-Seton; but 


they are all such as will awaken a child’s| 


sympathetic interest and at the same time in- 
crease his actual information. The book is 
called True Tales of Birds and Beasts. 


_ Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery 
is a text-book of household science for use 
in schools, prepared by Mary E. Williams 
and Katharine Rolston Fisher. Both authors 
have had thorough training and experience. 
‘This text-book is said to be the first one 
which combines the features of a working 
: le for the. kitchen laboratory with those of a 

dbook for study and reference. The prepa- 
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ration of home-makers for their duties is now 
claiming the activity of many workers, and 


| there is undoubtedly a demand for a practical 


help of this kind. An important opening 
chapter teaches what every home-maker ought 
to know about air, water, and cleanliness; and 
progressive lessons take up food in its relation 
to life, and set forth the principles of good 
cookery. The recipes are such as will be 
universally found useful and appetizing. A book 
so sensible in theory and clear in directions is 
valuable for either class work or private study. 
It is published by the Macmillan Company 
of New York. 


Books Received. 


From Ll. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Cap and Gown. By R. L. Paget. 
The Best of Stevenson, Edited 
$1.25. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. | 
Jesus et and Other Addresses. By Harris Wein- 
stock. $1.00. 


1.25. 
by Alexander Jessup. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
oe ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

‘or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind, e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud.to children.’’ 


Price 15 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTartan SunDAyY ScHooL Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConTENTs: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 

best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 

our notice. ... Mr, Chadwick has most, interestingly set 

yee the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.’”—The 
‘ation. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
Fics shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 

“A weighty,testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature,’—Cuas, G. Amas, ix 
the New World, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by : 4 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - = =» ~ Boston 
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WAS JESUS GOD? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


th Series. No. 135. 


An endeavor to answer this question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 
By Prof. Francis A. CHRISTIE, 


4th Seties. No. 136. 


The religion of Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 
human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man: 


THE COMMON FAITH. 
By Rev. SAMUEL M. CRoTHERS, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 137. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY; 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, aes - Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
$1.00, 
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So Harry had his breakfast early with Dr. 
and Mrs. Flint. “I’m going to let you take Billy 
this morning,” said Farmer Wood. “He’s feel- 
ing pretty lively, for he really hasn’t had exer- 
cise agony lately. So he'll take you over at a 
good jog.” 

“You haven’t succeeded in selling him yet,” 
commented Dr. Flint, as he buttered some more 
toast leisurely and passed his cup for more 
coffee. 

“No, I haven’t. I thought Squire Billings 
would close with me, but he finally decided that 
he couldn’t pay more than eighty dollars; and, 
as I feel now, I will not let Billy go for a cent 
under ninety-five. I really ought to have a hun- 
dred; for he is an extra horse, I tell you, and you 
don’t see many like him up here in the country. 
Still, I would sell for ninety-five, and be glad to do 
it; and I might possibly let him go for ninety 
under persuasion.” And the farmer laughed. “I 
shouldn’t have him on my hands, anyway, if it 
hadn't been to oblige my brother ; and I’ve got 
to get rid of him soon.” 

“Well, Billy is a good horse,” agreed Dr. 
Flint. “Come, Harry, it is time we started, if 
we are going to catch that stage.” 

In spite of that last cup of coffee the three 
would have caught the stage if Mrs. Flint had 
not begged to stop just a minute to listen to the 
note of the bobolink, and if the doctor had 
not yielded to his desire for “one last drink from 
the spring.” But, just as they were going up the 
last hill, the doctor looked at his watch, and was 
startled. 

“Tm afraid we'll miss it, Harry, my boy.” 
Then he urged Billy to a livelier trot; but almost 
immediately they heard the distant rumble of the 
stage, as it crossed the little bridge over the 
mill-stream, and they looked at each other in 
dismay. 

The doctor screwed up his forehead in tiny 
wrinkles. “Let’s see,” he said anxiously. 
“We've got to get that train. Harry, boy, its 
all my own fault; but I depend on you to help 
me out, We must drive Billy to Helmstone, 
and you must bring him back. That gives us 
plenty of time; and I can hire a man to come 
back with you, if you think it absolutely nec- 
essary.” 

Harry’s breast swelled with importance as he 
protested eagerly that he could drive back 
alone all right of course. 

There was plenty of time for catching the 
train, as passengers by the stage usually had to 
wait a little while at the station. When Harry 
was left alone with Billy, he wasn’t afraid, no, 
not a bit; but he thought it wiser to drive 
around the town common and avoid the ne- 
cessity of turning the horse round. Then it 
seemed foolish not. to make the most of his 
unexpected opportunities; and he stopped at 
the post-office store on the corner, and bought 
five cents worth of gum-drops and a glass of 
soda. As he was drinking the soda, a man 
came up to him and said,— 

“Here, young man, whose horse is that you’ve 
got out there?” 

“It’s Mr. Wood’s horse, Billy,” Harry an- 
swered promptly. “Mr. Wood lives over in 
Maysville. Why, do you want to buy it?” 

The questioner laughed at his quickness, and 
said; “Well, if I do, it’s no use talking to you, 
The horse I buy ought to take me out of town 
before seven o’clock to-night.” 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Smith?” asked the 
man who stood behind the counter. 

“Oh, it’s like this, I’ve been thinking I’d get 


Che Dome. 
Japanese Mother and Child. 


“Here, little pigeon, all weary with play, 
Come and your pinions furl.” 
That’s what a Japanese mother would say 
To her dear little Japanese girl. 
“Cease to flutter thy white, white wings, 
Now that the day is dead. 
Listen and dream while the mother bird sings.”’ 
That means, ‘‘It is time for bed.” 


“Stay little sunbeam, and cherish me here : 
My heart is so cold when you roam.’” 
That is the Japanese “No, my deat! 
I’d rather you played at home.’’ 
“Roses and lilies shall strew thy way : 
The sun goddess now has smiled.” 
That's what a Japanese mother would say 
To a good little Japanese child. 
—Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


For the Christian Register. 


Out of Babyhood 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


When Tom and Ernest were twelve and ten 
years old, everybody thought of them as big 
boys, because there were other children younger. 
Tom used to split kindlings and bring coal 
sometimes, and Ernest did errands; and once, 
when the cook had left, the two boys waked 
early in the morning, made the fire, and set the 
table before mother was fairly dressed. Harry, 
however, was the baby; and, of course, nobody 
asked much of him while the others were there. 
Vet he liked to work, too, and sometimes re- 
sented it when he had carefully cleared away 
all the snow from the sidewalk, and then heard 
somebody say, compassionately, “Wasn’t Harry 
good to do that with his little shovel?” If the 
somebody added, “Didn’t it make your back 
ache?” and “Aren’t your poor little arms tired?” 
it was quite enough to make a healthy boy re- 
solve to practise his athletics in some other 
fashion. People didn’t mean to baby him; but 
no matter how much he grew, nor how strong 
he became, the other boys were always older 
and stronger still, and there seemed to be no 
help for it. 

The summer he was eleven years old, he 
found a place where this sort of thing had an 
end, and where he had a chance to try life as 
the big boy of the family. Tom and Ernest 
used to camp out every sum ner, beginning when 
they were quite little fellows and then allowed 
to take long canoe trips and explore the Maine 
woods. The daily happenings on a farm were 
quite exciting enough for Harry, though; and 
that summer he lived a free and independent 
life for ten long weeks among those who ex- 
pected him to do his own thinking and look out 
for his own interests and bear his own bothers. 

At last September came, and with it a letter 
from his mother, saying that she was planning to 
spend a fortnight with him in the country before 
opening the house, and that Tom and Ernest 
were coming, too, in the hope of having a little’ 
fishing. The morning of the day they were ex- 
pected, Farmer Wood asked Harry to drive two 
of the “summer people” down the hill and over 
to the cross-road where they could take the 
early stage for Helmstone. Dr. Flint, the 
gentleman who was going away with his wife, 
could drive over, turn the horse around, and see 
Harry started on the road for home. Harry 
had done as much as that before, and had no 
doubt of his ability to do it again. 
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another horse, for the women folks are always 
wanting to drive these days; and somebody told 
me a week ago that Mr. Wood had a horse over 
at Maysville that would just suit me. Then 
last night Squire Billings told me he was figur- 
ing with Wood for it, and that he had hopes of 
getting it for his own price. He didn’t tell me 
what the price was, but I know Billings would 
fight for five cents any time. Now I’ve got to 
go over to Boxtown to-night, and my mare Jen- 
nie has a lame knee. Well, I suppose I’ve got 
to hire; but on my word, if Mr. Wood was here 
and wanted to sell, I’d close with him at once, 
for I know he’s to be trusted.” 

The man was turning away, intending to give 
the horse another look, when Harry spoke up 
boldly, “I'll sell you the horse for a hundred 
dollars.” 

“A hundred dollars, whew! You are right in 
the business. But you couldn’t deliver.” 

Harry pondered a minute. 

“Yes, I'll let you have him now if you take 
him for a hundred dollars, and will let me leave 
the buggy at your barn over night. I can go 
back in the noon stage.” 

Harry was never so surprised in his life as 
when the man, after examining Billy to his 
heart’s content, and even driving round the 
common with him twice, agreed to take the 
horse, adding that he would send a cheque over 
to Mr. Wood that same evening. It was some- 
thing of a disappointment that he couldn’t take 
the hundred dollars back with him and hand 
it over himself; but, nevertheless, he was well 
satisfied with his morning’s work. i 

“J will leave the buggy in the hotel stable,” 
said Mr. Smith, pleasantly, when the agreement 
was made. “It will be easier for Wood to get 
it.” Then, taking the reins, he drove Harry to 
the corner post-office again, just in time to take 
the noon stage back to the farm. 

In the mean time, Tom and Ernest had 
arrived, with their mother, coming from the 
other direction; and the entire family were 
greatly excited over Harry’s disappearance. 
Farmer Wood confessed that he had expected 
him back something like two hours sooner, but 
he did not seem to be particularly worried. 

“Very likely they missed the stage, ma’am,” 
he said; “and in that case I’ve no doubt Mr. 
Flint would expect Harry to drive him over to 
town. He’ll come along all right.” 

“Why, but, Mr. Wood,” exclaimed Harry’s 
mother, almost tearful, “you know Harry’s 
such a little fellow! He has never driven 
a horse,’ speaking exactly as if he had driven © 
almost everything else. Then Tom and Ernest 
began to say that Harry was too young to be 
trusted even to drive down to the stage, in the 
first place; and poor Farmer Wood began to feel 
as if bees were buzzing in his head. 

“Harry isn’t a baby,” he said rather indig- 
nantly. “Harry is a bright fellow, just the one 
to know the right thing to do and the right way 
to do it.” 

Before any one had succeeded in making the 
farmer, really anxious, though he confessed he 
thought it was time for Harry to come, the 
young man himself appeared, toiling along on 
foot with a red face and dusty shoes,—signs of 
the walk after he left the stage. 
pected to see his mother and brothers so soon, 
and was somewhat taken aback by the alarmed 
inquiries and general flutter of their greeting, 
when he tried to explain. 

“J drove Dr. Flint over to town,” he said, ad. 
dressing Mr. Wood, “and”— 


He hadn’t ex- 
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“Oh, oh! he drove Mr, Flint over to town,” 
chorused his admiring relatives. 

“And I sold your horse over there, and”— 

Before Farmer Wood could speak, the chorus 
began again: “Oh, what do you mean? Why, 
you naughty boy, what have you done!” 

In self-defence Harry appealed to Mr. Wood. 
“Didn’t you want to sell him ?” 

“Yes, if I can get ninety-five dollars for 
him.” 

Then came Harry’s minute of triumph. 
“Well, I sold him for a hundred!” he said ea- 
gerly; but, when he went on to explain that he 
had sold him to a Mr. Smith, who was to send 
the money later, who had promised to leave the 
buggy at the hotel barn, and who was going to 
drive out of town that very night, his triumph 
was quickly over. Even Mr. Wood looked 
grave, as he ran his fingers through his hair 
thoughtfully, and said, “I don’t quite see what 
Smith that can be, Harry; but I’m going to 
trust you awhile yet.” 

That was a weary afternoon to Harry; and in 
the evening he hung round the village post-office 
for an hour before the last mail came in, hoping 
against hope that Mr. Smith might be better 
than his promise and send the cheque that after- 
noon instead of that evening. Farmer Wood 
was there, too, as the evening stage drove up; 
and Tom was there, and Ernest and their 
mother,—all impatient to see the mail put into 
the boxes. A cheap-looking white envelope 
was the only one in the Wood box; but Harry, 
Squinting through the glass, could see that it 
bore the postmark Helmstone. Mr. Wood was 
the first one to receive his mail; and, as he tore 
open the letter and drew forth a narrow pale 
blue slip of paper, glancing hurriedly at the sig- 
nature, it needed only one look to assure Harry 
that everything was all right. 

“Of course! It was the lawyer, Jefferson 
Smith; and he’s the best-known man in Helm- 
stone, That’s all right, and I’m your debtor, 
Harry,” exclaimed Mr. Wood. “I thought of 
him, but I didn’t know he was home from Cali- 
fornia yet.” 

Tom and Ernest and their mother followed 
Mr. Wood and Harry from the store. When 
they were outside, Mr. Wood spoke again, — 

“Tell me how much commission you ask, 
Harry, and I'll get you to act as my agent 
again.” And after that Harry wasn’t talked to 
any more as if he were a little fellow in dresses. 


An Iton Man. 


A story-writer, who wrote for boys fifteen or 
twenty years ago, built up many thrilling tales 
about a mechanical contrivance in the form of 
aman. Such a machine—‘Hercules, the Iron 
Man”—was actually on exhibition last summer 
at a Cleveland park, and the Zeader tells of one 
of the walks he took. Hercules is eight feet 
high; and, when the oil fire inside him is lighted 
and steam is generated, he walks about, pushing 
a sort of iron-wheeled cart. He wears a tall hat 
and a hideous grin, and puffs exhaust steam 
through his nostrils. 

Late one night some of the campers at the 
park lighted the fire in Hercules after the resort 
was closed and the owner of the figure had gone 
away. The valve had been left open when the 
fire was put out; and, when steam was generated 
again, the man began to walk about the park. 
No one knew how to stop him; and he walked 
all over the park, through the shallow lake, 
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over the tents of the campers and the side-show 


tents, 
Sleepers in his path had to be awakened to 
get them out of the way, for it was impossible 


to control the. steam man’s movements. Ine- 
qualities in the ground, trees, and other obstruc- 


tions turned him aside, but did not stop him. 
He terrorized the park for an hour, but, like 
many a human being, came to grief at the bar. 
He marched up to it and knocked it over. 
Hercules fell with the bar, and alighted on his 
head on the other side. 
head, kicking his feet in the air, until his steam 
went down. 


And If. 


If I were an elm-tree, tall and strong, 

And you were another across the street, 
We'd reach our arms out straight and long 
Until our hands — our leaves — would meet, 
And this is the way we’d swing and sway 
Up to the sky the whole long day; 

And, oh, when a great wind blew us about, 
How we would toss our arms and shout! 
You and I would have glorious fun 

Tf I were a tree and you were one ! 


— Elizabeth Hill, in Litile Folks. 


Mousme and the Water Bogie. 


Little Onoto’s grandfather was a cobbler; 
and, as he sat on his mat mending the sandals 
of his customers, his little grand-daughter would 
sit by his side and listen to the strange stories 
of bogies and spirits which he had to tell. 
Every now and again, as the old cobbler related 
his wonderful tales, he would stop suddenly, 
open his eyes very wide, as much as to say, 
“What do you think of that, little Onoto? Isn’t 
it astonishing?” and then Onoto would open 
her eyes and mouth in wonderment, and listen 
all the more attentively. 

One story Onoto never tired of hearing. 

“Please tell me about Mousme and the water 
bogie,” she would say; and her grandfather, as 
he prepared his tiny tobacco pipe, would ask,— 

“Are you sure that you will not be frightened, 
little Onoto ?” 

“Only just a wee bit, grandfather; but please 
tell me the story again.” 

Then grandfather would commence :— 

“Once upon a time, in a beautiful valley near 
the sea, there lived a little princess called 
Mousme. She was the only child of a wealthy 
prince; and, as she was in delicate health, the 
prince’s physicians said that she must live near 
the sea for three months of every year. So 
Mousme came with her nurse to the beautiful 
valley; and every day in the lovely gardens by 
the sea they used to walk and listen to the sing- 
ing birds or sit and play until it was time to re- 
turn home for the night. 

“Now I must tell you that not very far from 
the lovely gardens in which the Princess 
Mousme used to spend the long summer days 
with her nurse there was a well, a deep, deep 
well, and people used to come from far and 
near to peep into the still, clear water in order 
to try and read their fortunes. Mousme had 
often seen them peeping over the sides of the 
well; and one day, her nurse having returned 
home early, she thought there could be no harm 
in going to the well and having a peep into the 
water as many others had done. 

“So Mousme went down to the well. Intent 
upon this object, and so excited at the prospect 
of being able upon her return home to tell her 


He stood there on his 
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nurse all the wonderful things she had seen in 
the well, she failed to notice, on her way, that 
people had commenced to close the outer shut- 
ters of their windows and to light the evening 
lamps. She could just discern the well in the 
distance, and her little heart began to go pit-a-pat 
in expectation. 

“Presently she reached the well; and, half 
afraid of the wonderful things it would reveal, 
she hesitated to peer over the sides. 

“Very cautiously she crept up closer and 
closer ; and then, summoning all her courage to 
her aid, she looked right into the water. She 
almost fell into the well with fright; for she saw, 
staring full into her face, what she knew must 
be a dreadful water bogie. She wanted to 
scream, but could not; she tried to cry, but the 
tears would not come. And all the time the 
water bogie peered into her frightened face. 
Poor Mousme, Mousme ! 

“The little princess began to cry and scream 
with all her might. This must have frightened 
the water bogie; for it began to rub its eyes and 
to make the most horrible grimaces, just as 
Mousme did. 

“Suddenly a voice cried out, ‘Mousme! 
Mousme!’ .And the little princess almost tum- 
bled into the well head first, for she thought it 
was the water bogie calling her; but it was the 
nurse, who had been looking all over the gar- 
dens in search of Mousme, and had discovered 
her at last by the well.” 

“And was it a real water bogie ?” asked Onoto, 
when her grandfather had finished speaking. 

“No,” he replied. “What Mousme saw in the 
water of the well was only the reflection of her 
own face; and she had been frightened at noth- 
ing at all, like so many other people I know. 
But I shall never get these sandals finished if I 
tell you any more stories to-day.”— Wood Smith, 
in Little Folks. 


Zulu Dolls. 


The little Zulu girl has plenty of leisure. 
She has no clothes to put on, no beds to make, 
no floors to sweep, and very few dishes to wash. 

She does not attend school, and therefore has 
no lessons to learn. Sometimes she is sent to 
drive the monkeys away from the garden patch 
where they have come to steal the pumpkins, or 
she brings water from the spring or digs sweet 
potatoes for dinner. 

These small duties, however, do not occupy 
much of her time. And how do you think she 
spends the bright days in her pleasant summer 
land? Let me tell you. She plays with dolls 
just as you do,—not waxen ones, with real curls 
and eyes that open and close, but clay and cob 
dolls which she makes with her own little black 
fingers. She mixes the clay and moulds it into 
small figures, baking them in the sun. Then she 
takes a cob, and runs a stick through the upper 
part for arms, she thus finds herself the owner 
of two styles of dolls. It is not the fashion 
for either the little mother or her dolls to be 
dressed, owing to the great heat. So there are 
no clothes to be spoiled by wading in the brook 
or rolling in the sand.—Se/ected. 


Roland is a thoughtful little fellow, who likes 
to ask questions. One day he was watching 
his father feed chickens, when suddenly he 
looked up with a puzzled face, and asked, 
“Papa, doesn’t the other end of a feather hurt a 
chicken ?”— Vouth’s Companion. 
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Good News. 
From “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod ; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 


Yet gifts should prove their use: 
I own the Past profuse 
Of power each side, perfection every turn : 
Eyes, ears, took in their dole, 
Brain treasured up the whole: 
Should not the heart beat once, ‘‘ How good to live and 
learn’? 
— Robert Browning. 


Whose Ox? 


Or shall one write “Whose mote ?”” or “Whose 
beam ?” 

The recent negotiation at Rome between 
Gov. Taft and the papal court is very creditable 
to both parties. It gives new hope as an omen 
of what diplomacy may be and what it may 
effect in our new-born century. At the same 
time it suggests some lessons not to be neglected 
as to the wheels within wheels of the machinery 
of modern government. And we shall be less 
critical of others if we in the United States 
take these lessons to heart and remember them. 

It seems to have been the impression of the 
“go in and win” writers for the press that our 
government had only to send an envoy to the 
pope and ask for what it wanted to have him or 
his advisers comply with delight. “Such a com- 
pliment, indeed, that the United States should 
want anything!” as a man might have been well 
pleased if the grand duke had asked him for a 
match with which to light his cigar, The re- 
quest was, indeed, a wholly unselfish one. It 
indicated a very easy way for all parties to end 
a difficult matter. 

But, naturally enough, some difficulties pre- 
sented themselves to the gentlemen at the Vati- 
can, as they did not present themselves to the 
writers of the press of America. Perhaps they 
do not take as their advisers the newly 
fledged diplomatists of this new-fangled parvenu 
Italian kingdom. But, as matter of news, 
Cardinal Rampolla may have heard that a few 
years ago some men in New Orleans, misguided 
or wisely guided, as you choose, had been led to 
hang some Italians whom they caught there. 
These people who were hanged were suspected 
of making themselves unpopular in the Mafian 
vendettas. Rome may have remembered that, 
when the King of Italy sent to us to express his 
regret at these transactions, our government 
expressed equal regret. The king expressed a 
hope the murderers would be brought to justice. 
And we? For us Mr. Blaine said he hoped so, 
too. Indeed, he ventured to say we hoped so, too, 
assome of us did. Well, then came this question, 
Did we mean to do anything about it? and, in 
particular, Did we mean to make any hono- 
rarium or amend to the wives and children of 
the murdered men? 

As to this, Mr. Blaine said—and perhaps Car- 
dinal Rampolla remembered this—that, really, 
however he might regret the whole transaction, 
he was virtually powerless. He had to explain 
our system of government to the Italian envoy. 
We are a nation,—yes; and, as far as outsiders 
go, we are a very strong nation. But, strange to 


say, there are certain things which the govern- 
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ment of this nation cannot do. Thus it has no 
officer, from the President down, who shall say 
that the Massachusetts public school in St. 
Aloysius Street shall open at eight o’clock 
instead of nine, or that John Jones’s history 
should be read in it instead of Sarah Smith’s. 
With this Constitution he had to say, “We must 
rely on the governor of Louisiana or that State 
to try and punish the New Orleans murderers” ; 
and Mr. Blaine said he would write a nice note 
about it to the governor, and so he did. 

When sufficient waiting produced no effect, it 
may be supposed that the Italian consul at New 
Orleans or the Italian minister at Washington 
may have addressed a note to the Secretary of 
State of Louisiana. But, if he did, it was 
certain that in reply some one told him, with 
proper reserves, that it is very nearly treason- 
able for any citizen of the United States to cor- 
respond with a foreign government excepting 
through the national officers. And the ques- 
tion recurred, always of interest, “What are you 
going to do about it ?” 

In that particular case the good fortune of the 
world was that no one regretted much the loss 
of the rascals who were hanged by the mob of 
New Orleans. Every one regretted the breach 
of peace, but every one hoped that it would not 
happen again. 

In the more recent case, it speaks well of 
the good temper and good sense of the diplo- 
matists on both sides that reasonable leeway 
has been allowed, and a method of living has 
been hit upon by which Time, who has many 
panaceas, may try his hand in the problems. 
One sometimes sees a steamship approaching 
a pier in a great harbor, quite at right angles 
with it. You look on amazed,—if you are not 
skilful, dismayed—when you are told that she is 
to come side by side with the pier. But a 
hawser is thrown across, and is caught. Many 
men pull and haul. The engine of the ship 
works backward or forward or stops. Many 
sensible people give orders, which are obeyed. 
Many fools make suggestions, which are not 
listened to. There is cursing quite unnecessary, 
and much abuse, of course, and indecision. But 
in the long run the cursing and the noise have 
no effect, One purpose holds, that ship is to be 
brought into thatdock. And atthe end of fifteen 
minutes she is there; and you land with your 
carpet-bag, and forget that you had watched the 
difficulty. Epwarp E. HALE. 


A Hampton Funeral. 


Wolfe was not a brilliant boy. He had 
shown no special ability in his class-room work, 
and he had not become in any sense a leader 
among his fellow-students. But his teachers, 
watching him from year to year, saw steady 
progress toward the manhood which is Hamp- 
ton’s ideal for its pupils. He was leaving 
behind him ways of thought which he had 
brought from his Cherokee home, he was show- 
ing energy and purpose; and we felt that he was 
one who would do his part in carrying to 
others what the white man’s school had given to 
him. So, when from the school hospital word 


ing that this death meant a real loss to his 
people. 

The Hampton bond is a close one; and during 
that spring Sunday there was a sense of sadness 


came that Wolfe was dead, there was in our 
great family not merely sorrow at having a 
young life taken out from among us, but a feel- 


throughout the school, though the only outward 
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sign was the school flag flying at half mast. 
The funeral was in the late afternoon of a 
showery day in May. A school funeral must 
always be full of pathos. Death when life has 
hardly begun hurts us by its untimeliness; and 
here was added the loneliness of Wolfe’s death, 
—far away from his own people, among an alien 
race. It was little to be wondered at that, as we 
watched the school gathering, the sadness of it 
all filled our hearts. 

Across the parade ground, past the beautiful 
Memorial Church, the school battalion—four 
hundred dark-skinned boys—marched in perfect 
silence except for low words of command, and 
drew up in line along the water front. Behind 
them lay Hampton Roads, where was fought | 
one of the battles which made Hampton School 4 
a possibility. But to-day our thoughts turn to 
that other race whose history, though so differ- 
ent, has also its own heavy claim upon the. 
white man. 

While the boys wait for the coffin of their 
school-mate, the girls—first the Indian, then 
the colored—enter the church. The attempts at 
rfiourning, the bowed heads, and the silence 
bring tears to our eyes as we watch them pass. 
Then, as the band begins its dirge, we take our | 
seats. The boys with softened tread go to theirs, { 
and the little procession moves up the aisle. 
There are no mourners, for Wolfe’s kindred i 
are far away; but he is borne by six of his class- 
mates, of both races, and behind him are the 
colors, furled and tied with black, while around 
are the hundreds who have lived and worked | 
with him. As the flower-covered coffin was 
placed below the pulpit and below the picture 
of the soldier-hero who gave life to Hampton 
and then gave his own life for it, the choir 
began one of those hymns which since the time 
of Saint Bernard have brought comfort to the 
sorrowing, the rich negro voices taking a deeper 
pathos as they sang of the 


“Sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God’s elect.” | 


There was prayer and reading of Saint Paul’s 
wonderful setting-forth of the resurrection, then 
a short talk by the chaplain, telling us simply 
what Wolfe was. A few knew, most did not. 
His teachers saw that he was trying to do right ; 
that, though not quick, he wanted to learn and 
did learn, and that he was steadily developing G 
a manly and earnest character. Mr. Turner 
told us why. After Wolfe’s death, in looking { 
over his papers, he found one on which was | 
written :— 

“My reasons for coming to Hampton. 

“yz, To develop all my powers, 

“2. To help my people, 

“3, To learn the idea of self-control.” | 

Self-development, service, self-mastery,—the 
boy had set these before him as an ideal, and, 
in spite of discouragements and failures, had 
pressed on toward them. And he knew where 
to go for help in the struggle. One of the last 
books he asked for was a pocket Bible, “be- 
cause it helped him”; and he carried it until his 
death. There was one beatitude which must 
have helped Wolfe. As he went with other 
Indians to the summer life on Northern farms 
which is part of Hampton’s training, word al- 
ways came back that he had been a good boy, 
a cheerful and ready worker, and that he was 
wanted again. But more than that. He earned 
for himself the name of peace-maker. When 
misunderstandings arose, as they sometimes will 
between people so unlike as New England 
farmers and Indian boys, Wolfe could see both 
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sides, and could often avert the» threatened: 
quarrel. : ; ; i 

So Abel Wolfe’s life, filled with the purpose 
to make the most of himself that he might help’ 
others, and leaning on God for help in carry- 
ing out that purpose, was a life not in vain. 
Though it ended before he had begun what he. 
counted his work, it carries its lesson to us. | 
And, as the boys marched down the aisle with 
their burden, we again thanked God for the 
school which had made Wolfe what he was,— 
and not Wolfe alone, but hundreds of boys and, 
girls of the darker races. Like Wolfe, they 
come, longing indeed for an education and hop- 
ing to be made better, but immature and de- 
pendent. Hampton takes them, makes them feel, 
what education is, what its object is, and sets 
before them the beauty of a life of service. It 
is indeed the “Christ-like school,” and it makes 


‘its students feel the power of the Christ-like. 


life. Wolfe is only one of many who there set 
before themselves development, service, self-mas- 
tery as their ideal, and depend on God’s help to 
reach it. And it is because of this that those 
who know and love Hampton are confident that 
the money and the lives which have been so 
freely given there are bearing rich fruit in the 
lives and work of those whom it has trained. 
One could not take part in that brief service, 
and then ask, “Is it worth while to educate 
these people?” If it is worth while to make 
Christian men and women who will carry to 
their homes on Southern farm-lands or Western 
prairies something of our civilization, who will 
show their people what development, service, 
self-mastery, mean, if God’s work of redemption 
is worth while, then Hampton’s work is worth 
all it costs. M. 


The Girls in Turkey. 


The American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople is an institution where Christian, Jewish, 


teen nationalities study together in harmony, 
and it promises to be of great value to them 
and their races. 

These girls learn to read English readily ; and 
so well trained are they, and so much interested 
in the very best, that the directors of the school 
wish to place in their hands the very best Eng- 
lish hymns. 

Surely there are sixty readers of these lines 
who bless God every day for one or another 
‘hymn of praise or hope,—or other form of com- 
munion,—who will help these girls to read, to 
love, and to remember the best hymns of our 
poets and prophets. Let every one of us who 
wishes to do this send one dollar to Mrs. 


Isabel Barrows, at the care of the Register’ 


‘office. EDWARD E. Hate. 


The familiar term “printer’s devil,” as applied 
to the boy-of-all-work about a printing-office, is 


‘said by “The Fourth Zsva¢e” to have originated | 


with Aldus Manutius. He employed a small 
negro boy, acuriosity in those days in Europe, 
who became known as the “Little Black Devil.” 
Printing was then a mystery, and a superstition 
spread that Aldus was invoking the Black Art, 
and that the negro boy was the embodiment of 
Satan. To correct this opinion, Aldus publicly 
exhibited the black boy, and declared: “Be it 
known to Venice that I, Aldus Manutius, printer 
to the Holy Church and to the Doge, have 
‘this day made public exposure of the Printer’s 


Devil. All those who think he is not flesh and 


blood may come and pinch him.” 


The Christian Register 
Where Are We? 


The inquiry “Where Are We?” is answered 
by Rev. E. M. Packard, D,D., in the current 
number of the Congregationalist and Christian 
World, and the following extracts are taken 
from his article : — 


The Higher Criticism is accepted in its 
method, spirit, and results in many of our 
theological seminaries, or is taught in certain 
chairs with the implied sanction of the adminis- 
tration. This is true in all the denominations. 
Several of our most influential religious papers 
defend and advance the results, as they are 
termed, of “modern scholarship,” although with 
some caution and with defined limits. The 
Higher Criticism is an entirely legitimate 
method, but only one method, of investigating 
the word of God; and its stoutest defenders 
have to admit that a spirit of rationalism has 
haunted it from its birth until to-day, when so 
much is claimed for it as an ally to Christian 
intelligence. 

The method of this new learning is to take 
what for ages has been held to be divinely 
accredited truth, and subject it to only such 
tests as secular history and literature receive. 
It tends to ignore the drift, the contents, the 
moral and spiritual effect of the whole book, as 
it is and has been, upon mankind. Too often 
it speaks in vague phrases about the divinity 
and inspiration of the book, and then proceeds 
to treat each separate part ona basis of pure 
naturalism. It takes up in an atomistic way 
what has a living unity. It approaches the 
Bible, not with the bias of a loving faith, but 
with the preconceptions of current science and 
philosophy. It goes without controversy that 
the doctrine of Evolution lies behind the 
Higher Criticism. In its unbaptized form, at 
least, that philosophy makes the race to be on 
the ascent from lower orders of creation, sin a 


: . * ‘| stage in advancement, extraordin and s = 
Moslem, Armenian, Nestorian, and girls of fif- 8 ary uper 


natural manifestations from outside improbable, 
if not impossible. 

The studies into Messianic Prophecy during 
the past two decades have doubtless modified, 
and rightly, the older views, as Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss showed in his series of articles in 
the Congregationalist during the year 1900. 
Prof. Curtiss leaves scant room for genuine 
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-prediction of future events, but admits that cer- 


‘| tain prophecies could not have been made with- 


out direct divine revelation. But Prof. George 
S. Goedspeed of Chicago University would 
hardly say as much. In his work recently 
issued on this subject he doubts whether there 
is any real history in Genesis, thinks the Pen- 
tateuchal record is an interpretation, ages after 
the events, and not true history, dismisses the 
great saying of Moses, quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up 
unto you, like unto myself,” with saying that it 
was written eight hundred years after Moses 
died. He admits no Messianic prophecy, in the 
accepted sense, but thinks the whole history of 
Israel was a prophecy of the coming Christ... . 

Prof. L. L, Paine of Bangor Seminary, re- 
cently deceased, has uttered himself so fully for 
years in his ordinary teachings as a denier of 
the supernatural that quotations from his pub- 
lished works may be taken from almost any 
page. He goes beyond most Unitarians in 
denying any unique divinity to our Lord. “The 
appearance of Jesus,” he says, “can just as well 
be accounted for from an historical point of 
view as that of Zoroaster, or Moses, or Gautama, 
or Socrates.” Two classes of incarnations, he 
says, may be distinguished in world religions: 
(1) that which starts with deity and reduces 
deity to humanity, and (2) that which starts with 
a real human being and raises him to the rank 
of deity and then accounts for his human 
nature by an incarnation. Of the latter class 
Jesus, Buddha, and probably Zoroaster are ex- 
amples, ‘The vital trouble with the foundation 
and framework of orthodoxy,” he says, “is that 
there is mixed up all through it, as a sort of 
cement, a mass of presuppositions which are 
opposed to all the critical results of science and 
history and to the affirmations of man’s moral 
consciousness.” 

Such, for example, are the assumptions con- 
cerning the supernatural world; concerning 
miracles as suspensions, if not violations, of the 
ordinary laws of nature; concerning a super- 
natural or miraculous revelation of God to man 
through specially inspired men; concerning the 
Bible as a book of divine authorship, and hence 
perfect and infallible in its religious teachings 
and even in its history and science; and con- 
cerning the account in Genesis of the origin and 
fallof man. “The old orthodoxy, as a system 
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of truth, is a thing to be rejected and cast 


away.” 

Prof. Paine taught these things in his class- 
room for a long period of years, undisturbed by 
the trustees of Bangor Seminary. 


Not many who accept the results of the 
Higher Criticism would indorse the depressing 
article of Rev. Theodore Bacon, in the Outlook 
of March 15, 1902, entitled “The Outcome of 
the Higher Criticism.” It is a cheerless pros- 
pect which he opens. The authority of the 
Bible has passed away. Criticism has taken 
away vastly from our old ideas about the per- 
sonality and nearness of God, who does not 
speak to usas we used to think he did. Yet the 
God of evolution is really a grander being than 
The trinity disappears, 
but we can make one to order better suited to 
our present stage of enlightenment. The Holy 
Spirit is the voice of our best selves, and ‘poor 
old Adam’ disappears; but we have a brute 


the God of the Bible. 


nature which we must subdue. 


The Unitarian Christian Register, on the other 
hand, in a striking article on the Higher Criti- 
cism as an extinguisher, is moved to say that, if 
people feel that they are to be robbed of the 
faith by critical results, they will throw the 
critics overboard and hold what has cheered 
They will 
not at the bidding of a clique of scholars aban- 
don their hope in God and their love for the 
Bible as it is. The Unitarians at the beginning 
of the last century took many of the critical 


and blessed them in the ages past. 


positions which are now held and taught in our 
seminaries ; and what is known as Unitarianism, 


by their own testimony, followed the acceptance 
of those positions. But we to-day, in professed 
orthedoxy, are going beyond them. They do 
not need to come over to us if half of what has 


been quoted in this brief article is adopted by 
us. We have simply gone over to them. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The time of the religion of rites and dogmas 
has passed away. Behold! the dawn of the 
religion of character and of deeds. This is the 
new /Jabarum which will lead on to the victory 
of the kingdom of God.—Goethe. 


The number of persons who in Bohemia 
since 1899, as a consequence of the “away from 
Rome” movement, have formally renounced 
their allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church, 
now amounts, the official figures announce, to 
10,094. The number of those who have not 
taken this daring step, but are disaffected from 
Rome, is vastly greater. 

Germany.—Fourteen liberal clergymen of 
Bremen have sent to Prof. Henry Holtzmann 
of Strassburg, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, an address of congratulation. The 
reply of the venerable and eminent scholar 
breathes the very spirit of an enlightened and 
progressive Christianity. Prof. Holtzmann has 
shown great interest in our International Coun- 
cil of Unitarians. 

Rev. Mr. Munzinger, formerly a missionary 
sent by the German liberals to Japan, and 
whose book on the Japanese is highly thought 
of in that country, has recently given a notable 
address on “East Asiatics and the Gospel.” 
He holds that Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese, 
despite their differences, are religiously to be 
classed as one. They are unimaginative Con- 
fucianists, devoted to the practical and useful. 
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Not morality, but custom and order, not the 
idea, but the form, not the spiritual, but the 
external, is the quest of the Mongol. Anything 
which does not harmonize with his sensuous 
experience is inexplicable to him. The Chinese 
seek to get on without God, while the Japanese 
is a conscious atheist. The well-known Japan- 
ese statesman, Marquis Ito, declared, entirely 
in the spirit of his people: “I look upon relig- 
ion as unnecessary for national life. Religion 
is superstition, a source of weakness.” The 
tolerance of the Japanese toward Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity, is a consequence of 
their indifferentism in matters of religion. 
Mongolianism and Christianity stand diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. The gospel finds 
no congenial soil. If, in Japan, the seed of 
Christian truth, because of the sanguine temper- 
ament of this people, seemed to spring up for a 
season, it has proved too shallow a soil for 
permanent growth; and years of disappointment 
have followed. Whatever may have been 
wrong in Jesuit or Protestant missionary 
methods, the true and deeper reason for their 
failure is the materialistic disposition of the 
East Asiatics. European culture and religion 
cannot be grafted on the Asiatic stock. The 
latter would lose its own intrinsic virtues and 
degenerate whatever it acquired from abroad. 
The Japanese themselves feel this. They ob- 
serve that the Confucian system loses its vital- 
ity before the advance of European ideas and 
customs. Marquis Ito has recently said in pub- 
lic that the paramount question in Japan is that 
of the true basis for morality. This gives us 
eur opportunity. We must not seek to re-create 
the spiritual nature of the East Asiatic. He 
has many noble traits, germs of excellence 
which only need to be developed. This is 
especially true of Taoism and Shintoism, in 
which the spirit of Laotze, a teacher having 
much in common with Christianity, has been 
preserved, though in perverted form. 

All this demands missionary endeavor on a 
new and grand scale. The conversion of indi- 
viduals is not to be ignored; but the main effort 
should be the development and transformation 
of a nation, of a race. The missionary who has 
this larger vision and purpose, and keeps it 
steadily in view, is of greater importance than 
he who succeeds in winning single converts. 
Confucianism may still be useful to develop the 
practical conduct of life, but not in contrast, 
rather in harmony, with the gospel of Jesus, 
both engaged in a common purpose,—the uplift- 
ing of a people and the progress of truth. 

France—Our French liberal brethren are very 
happy over the results of the recent general 
Protestant Synod of Anduze, at which the ex- 
treme partisans of orthodoxy were notably dis- 
placed, and the action taken was broad and 
conciliatory, with courteous, even generous 
recognition of the spiritual rights of the liberal 
minority. The topics discussed were, for the 
most part, of a practical character: the impend- 
ing revision of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment; the organization of new churches, and 
admission into the Protestant ranks of ex-priests 
of Roman Catholic faith, of whom over five 
hundred have within a few years past in 
France left the Church of Rome; improved 
methods of missionary work and religious edu- 
cation; and especially an earnest participation 
in the great struggles against alcoholism and 
tuberculosis which now are agitating the 
philanthropic mind of France. We observe 
with regret that the proposal to admit women 
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members of the Protestant Church to an equal 
vote and representation in its councils was 
politely but decidedly bowed out of court. 
This was to be expected; but the proposal 
itself is so entirely just and reasonable that its 
ultimate acceptance can only be in France, 
as it was in England and the United States, 
a matter of education and time. 

This large-hearted synod, with its guarantees 
for freedom of thought and worship, and the 
recent election of a pronounced liberal, Prof. 
Jean Mounier, to occupy the chair in the Protes- 
tant Theological Faculty in Paris recently occu- 
pied by the lamented Aug. Sabatier, make the 
present outlook for liberal Christianity in France 
an auspicious one. 

The late elections have sent no less than 
thirteen Protestants into the French Chambers, 
among them a well-known leader of the evan- 
gelical movement, the advocate Reveillaud. On = 
the other hand, the two chief opponents of 
Protestantism, E. Renauld and G. Thiebaud, 
were defeated. It will be remembered that the 
late prime minister, Waldeck-Rousseau, is also 
a Protestant. 

England—The event of the month in Eng- 
lish theological circles is the appearance of the 
prospectus of the new Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy, which, it 
is hoped, will take the place of the Wew 
World, lately discontinued. The new periodi- 
cal is published under the sanction and support 
of the trustees of the Hibbert Fund in London, 
which assures it the necessary financial backing. 
It will be named the Asbbert Journal. Its 
editorship is confided to Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
M.A., a scholarly Unitarian minister of Birming- 
ham. Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., is 
sub-editor, with a most distinguished editorial 
board, including the deans of Ely and Durham, 
Rev. John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren), Dr. 
Drummond, principal of Manchester College 
(Unitarian), Oxford, Canon Cheyne and Prof. 
Percy Gardner of Oxford, Mr. Claude Monti- 
fiore (the Israelite scholar), Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
principal of Birmingham University, and others. 
The editor tells us :-— 

“All religious ideals, beliefs, states of feeling, 
conceptions of God, the universe, and the soul, 
together with the bearings of these on public 
worship, social duty, and personal piety, will be 
offered an impartial representation.” 

Of the Journal he says: “Its sympathies 
will be catholic, but they will be mainly directed 
toward an affirmative view of the central veri- 
ties of religion. It will. avowedly have a- 
‘liberal’ character, not in the sense of confining 
its sympathies and offering its opportunities to 
novel opinions, but in the larger sense of admit- 
ting articles representing every seriously held 
point of view in the religious world, whether in 
the orthodox forms of historical Christian 
churches, or among those who dissent from 
them, or among the thoughtful adherents of 
non-Christian religions in any part of the world.” 

The first number will appear October 1. 
The publishers will be Williams & Norgate, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. The 
yearly subscription will be 1o shillings (post 
free), payable in advance. 

It is to be hoped that many subscribers may 
be found on this side of the Atlantic for the 
new quarterly. E 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, on his way to Spain, 
visited the summer school for Sunday-school 
teachers at Oxford, and gave an interesting 
lecture on missionary experiences in the Far — 
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West of America and the Far East of Europe. 
The profitable and enjoyable excursion of Eng- 
lish Unitarians to Hungary last summer has 
led to a similar visit to Denmark in August of 
this year. Thus the scattered branches of the 
Unitarian family the world over are being 
brought into friendly and helpful relations. 


Report of the Committee to visit 
the Divinity School. 


The present teaching force of the Divinity 
School consists of seven professors, two assistant 
professors, two instructors, one lecturer, and 
the librarian. The school has recently lost two 
men of great eminence and wide influence, 
Prof. C. C. Everett and Prof. J. Henry Thayer. 
The present dean, Prof. F. G. Peabody, and 
Prof. E. C. Moore, recently appointed, deepen 
in the faculty the sense of direct obligation to 
the churches, and the wise appreciation of their 
needs. Prof. George Moore, also recently ap- 
pointed, adds strength and distinction to the 
scientific equipment of the school. 

While a report on the separate departments 
would no doubt be useful, your committee prefer 
at this time to dwell upon certain general con- 
siderations that bear upon the character and 
purpose of the school, and especially upon its 
marked fitness as a servant of the churches 
to-day. . 

The surest approach to the proper apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the Divinity School 
would seem to be from the side of the churches. 
They are engaged in practical work of infinite 
moment to the country. They exist to keep the 
mass of our people in vital sympathy with the 
ideal life of the world, and in particular to 
- bring to bear upon character the forces resident 
in the Christian ideal of existence. In the pres- 
ervation of the humanities that conserve the 
sanctity of home, in the training of children, in 
the instruction and guidance of youth, in the 
subjection of all classes to the power of an 
exalted conception of human life, the work of 
the churches is essential to the perpetuity and 
the hope of our civilization. Few, indeed, are 
aware of the philanthropic work done by the 
churches; fewer still are conscious of the whole- 
some power of these organizations in the repres- 
sion of anti-social impulses, in the transformation 
of animal feeling, in the elimination of strife 
and the promotion of friendship among men; 
fewest of all adequately measure the results 
accomplished in presenting in engaging light 
the highest ideals, in securing sincere devotion 
to them, and in mitigating for the unfortunate 
the burden of existence and filling the human 
heart with courage and hope. 

For this unceasing service to the community 
an unbroken succession of honorable and effi- 
cient servants is required. And here lies the 
reason for the interests which serious and in- 
telligent men should take in the character of the 
Divinity School. It is the feeder of the pulpits 
of the land. Upon its character depends the 
character of the ministry, and indirectly the 
character of the people under that ministry. 

The Divinity School should be a teacher of 
religion. The science of religion—that is, the 
knowledge and the treatment of matters of fact 
—should be as advanced and as exact as the 
nature of the subject will admit. The phi- 
losophy of religion should be as ample and 
as rich and as adequate as the labors of all the 
great historic thinkers render possible for the 
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theologian of to-day. In particular the study 
of the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures 
should be scientific, and the ascertainment of 
their content and teaching wrought over into 
a message for the present age. Every divin- 
ity school should be founded upon the primacy 
of fact, upon the divinity of truth. Other 
foundation can no man lay, and keep for his 
school the respect of serious and intelligent 
people. 

But the Divinity School must add to the 
function of the teacher that of the inspirer. 
Knowledge is not enough: knowledge must take 
hold of the imagination and the heart. To do 
this, it must be in the imagination and the heart 
of those who teach it: it must be as a fire in 
their bones. The great teachers have always 
been great inspirers. A Divinity School cannot 
be a school of anatomy and hope to live. The 
reality with which it deals is living, and that 
reality must live in the imagination and the 
emotion of those who teach it. Puritan New 
England has abounded in great teachers of 
religion; and they have been without exception 
men who put the truth into their own souls, and 
then put both into the souls of their pupils. 

There is still another function of the Divinity 
School. It should be an exemplar of religion: 
it should have its religion in the intellect and in 
the feelings and in the will. Religion as truth 
and as beauty and as goodness should be its 
threefold distinction. The vocation of the 
Divinity School culminates in work for the 
kingdom of God, both for teacher and pupil. 

It is because your committee believe that 
Harvard Divinity School meets reasonably and 
hopefully these three great tests that they have 
dwelt upon them in this report. The school 
has recently undergone reorganization. It is 
believed that a better-equipped seminary of 
sacred learning in respect of the three func- 
tions named does not exist in this country. 
Here the free pursuit and the unforced dis- 
covery of truth are provided for by the absence 
of creed restrictions, by the presence of teachers 
of different religious heredity and early environ- 
ment and of different temperament and bent. 
Here truth in its own absolute character, and 
Christian truth in its approved supremacy, have 
an unrestricted opportunity to fire the imagina- 
tion and engage feeling. Here the seminary is 
put for its life upon utilitarian grounds. It 
cannot live by any declaration that it is orthodox 
or that it is heterodox: it can only live in the 
performance of a unique and indispensable 
service. This Divinity School thus constituted 
and equipped, a seminary whose privileges are 
at the same time its most commanding obliga- 
tions, should achieve special distinction in the 
service of the church, and awaken great hopes 
among all its friends. 

Finally, as the character and preference of 
the churches in New England and elsewhere 
vary considerably, there is reason to hope from 
the present interdenominational organization 
of the Divinity School that various types of 
preacher may be sent forth. Now a Trinitarian 
teacher will predominate in the making of a 
minister, and again a Unitarian, and yet again 
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a teacher who cares little for exact definition 
and much for the soul of Christianity. It is 
believed that this seminary has committed it- 
self with new devotion to the training of men 
as servants of the churches of all denomina- 
tions ; and as such it is earnestly commended to 
the generous consideration of this board, and 
through this board to the confidence and the 
support of the Christian public. 
GrorceE A. GorDON, Chairman. 
Jung 11, 1902. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


No doubt many Sunday-school workers are 
planning for next year, and are discussing again 
the question of a graded or a one-topic course. 
Circumstances lead to this old discussion even 
where it has been once settled. As I have said 
before, the one-topic three-grade method carries 
with it so many practical arguments that it wins 
the field. Pedagogical theory has to be given 
up for the sake of accomplishing results. Rev. 
J. Vila Blake has set forth the arguments for 
the one-topic method about as clearly as any 
one, in his little pamphlet, 7%e Sunday-school. 
By the way, this is an excellent series of chap- 
ters on many vital themes relating to Sunday- 
school activities. Mr. Blake himself accepts 
theoretically the graded system, but finds it im- 
practical and unworkable. Because of the com- 
pact way in which the case is stated, I quote 
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Mr. Blake, believing that his presentation may) 


help others to a clearer decision. He says :— 

“Tf, then, we cannot grade our Sunday-schools 
systematically under several departments of 
study, what remains? The one-topic system. 
This method is not a one-lesson system. There 
must be under it as many lessons as there are 
classes of different capacities, and teachers who 
have wisdom and individuality; but all the les- 
sons will spring from one topic, which forms 
the subject for the whole school.” The one- 
topic method involves :— 

1. One subject for the whole school at each 
session. This one topic may be chosen from 
week to week, without connection of thought; 
but this is the lowest and poorest form of the 
method. It may be, on the other hand, one 
subject or division under a general course. 
This is the best and most fruitful form of the 
method. The course may be profitably twelve 
or eighteen lessons, or even sometimes run 
through an entire year. 

2. The announcement of the topic long before- 
hand for the teachers to study it well; and, if 
they study it together at a teachers’ meeting, so 
much the better. 

3. The use, explanation, illustration, etc., of 
the one topic by each teacher with conscientious 


effort to adapt it well to the special needs of his | 


class. 

These three points are essential to the one- 
topic method, and therefore define it and de- 
scribe it; but they do not show fully its advan- 
tages. These advantages, which are the reasons 
why the one-topic method is wisest and best, are 
as follows : — 

1. It is the best way of supplying the teacher 
with moral support to resist the temptation of 
stories. This doing nothing but reading to a 
class the “piosities” or goodyisms of a child’s 
paper or story book, or even excellent and help- 
ful stories, so there be no effort made to quicken 
the young mind to voluntary effort, is one of the 
besetting sins of Sunday-schools and one of the 
most difficult to deal with. The one-lesson sys- 
tem brings ‘not only a special subject, but a 
definite duty home to the teacher and to the 
class. 

2. This system allows of a general lesson or 
examination by the superintendent. The lesson 
will have the great advantage of bearing on the 
whole subject and work of the school, and, if 
judiciously done, will be a useful feature every 
Sunday. The examination may be very advan- 
tageous as often as once in each month. These 
are very important adjuncts of the one-topic 
method. 

3. This method, thus followed, really teaches 
something. The adaptation of the subject- 
matter by the teacher to the age and attainments 
of his class, while all follow a general drift, 
gives something of the virtue of a graded school, 
and may be done well, faithfully, and steadily, 
even under our present imperfect conditions of 
time and space. 

4. The one topic which all are studying creates 
a strong common feeling, unity, and companion- 
ship in the school, among both the teachers and 
the pupils; and the general lessons or examina- 
tion which the one topic makes possible will 
strengthen this sentiment. 

s. This method makes it easy to issue small 
lesson slips from week to week, with graded 
questions for different ages, two or three of a 
grade, and with spaces for written answers, if 
desired. Thus the pupil is called on for some 
work or thought beforehand. 
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6. The one topic of the school, specially when 
lesson slips are provided, tends to enlarge the 
place of the Sunday-school in the home, because 
conversation is stimulated when all are on one 
subject. 

7. This method encourages the Teachers’ 
Meeting. Indeed, on any other plan the 
teachers’ meeting, even if it be possible, will be 
greatly lessened in direct value and effect on 
the school, and tends to drop into neglect or 
disuse. A good, steady, thorough, conscien- 
tious teachers’ meeting is probably of more im- 
portance to the Sunday-school than all other 
things together. We shall recur to this point 
under the head of teachers. 

8. This method gives the greatest aid to the 
teacher; for, on the one hand, it settles his sub- 
ject and gives him the stimulus of an esprit de 
corps, and the advantage, by the teachers’ meet- 
ing, of conversation and comparison: on the 
other hand, it throws him on his own resources 
and fidelity to adapt the topic to his own class. 

The above summary by Mr. Blake may 
be profitably pondered by all Sunday-school 
workers. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss FRANCES B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 


25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 


should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 

The new topic lists for the coming year are 
ready for distribution at 25 Beacon Street to 
unions that have not already written for them. 
Four distinct lines of subjects are suggested: 
First, “Great Unitarian Thinkers”; second, 
“Ethics”; third, “Public Questions”; fourth, 
“The Bible.” The price is 14 cents each and 
postage. 


The Union at Work with the 
Church.* 


The Young People’s Religious Union believes 
that it has a mission in the world, believes that 
it has a definite work to do for the good of the 
time in which it labors. Its members have 
pledged themselves to high purposes, which, 
they believe, will lead to the attainment of the 
objects in behalf of which they work. All 
now engaged in the pursuit of these objects 
stand committed to certain principles which 
have been adopted as rules of practice. Among 
these is the principle of service. The union 
serving, then, is the union at work. The value 
of the service rendered is measured by the kind 
of work accomplished. 

Our gospel of work is fitly phrased in the 
words of Carlyle: “If you have anything to do, 
do it.” We believe that we have something to 
do, and, more, we mean to do it. Carlyle in- 
sisted that we are placed in the world for a 
purpose, which is to be of use. We believe 
that our Union exists for a purpose. This pur- 
pose is best understood when seen in terms of 
usefulness. We wish to be of use in the world, 
and more particularly to the Unitarian Church, 
which Church we call our own. We recognize 
that, to be usefal to our church, we must work 


—_ 
* Address by Mr. Albert W. Clark, delivered at the Isles 
of Shoals, July 9, 1902, 
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for it, must serve the high ends for which it 
lives. 

The work which we have set our hands to do 
aims to foster religious ideals of life among the 
young people of our churches, aims to bring 
these young people together that they may 
co-operate in all good causes for the high re- 
wards of noble doing, aims to extend and 
spread abroad the religious faith that is ours, 
aims to practise such principles of life and 
duty as tend to uplift the souls of men, at the 
same time uplifting our own. Many have 
asked how this work is to be done. There is 
but one answer. Our mission is being accom- 
plished by consecrated young men and women. 
The future of our cause will rest in the hands 
of other young men and women consecrated to 
its interests. A common pledge binds us all to 
the ends of the religious life and its high fel- 
lowship. Each in token of loyalty to his own |, 
church accepts the motto, “I serve.” Thus 
the work of our Union is done by those who 
are willing to serve. 

Like the National Union, the local union 
has a special work to do. To understand the 
work of the Union and its relation to the work 
of the Church, we need to see the local union 
in the local church, as well as the National 
Union in the Church at large. 

The local union does its best work for the 
home church. The most successful branches 
we have are the most active. Investigate 
what a union is doing if you care to Know the 
value of its work. There are many kinds of 
service which fall naturally to the young peo- 
ple of our churches. The ways in which our 
unions can and ought to serve their churches 
vary with every new time and place. Yet every- 
where and always there are opportunities for ser- 
vice. Has your church four young men ready 
and willing to serve as ushers? If not, has your 
union such young men to give? Has your 
church four young ladies to provide the pulpit 
with flowers and then to carry them to the poor 
and the sick? This work is for our unions to 
do. -If may be voluntary choir service that 
is needed. A teacher may be wanted in the 
Sunday-school. Your pastor may have some 
work in hand. Personal Cheerful Letter 
work, personal home Post-office Mission work, 
is ever open to your labor. It is said that 
these things are a part of the work of the 
church. So they are; and our Young People’s 
Religious Union is a part of the same church, 
organized to serve its needs. Let us dismiss 
the idea that the unions need look abroad for 
something to do: their work is at home. These 
little duties may appear “little things” to one 
who looks on, but one who does them out of 
love for a cause knows how great they are. 

The real mission of every local union is to 
provide the church in which it works with 
strong young men and young women. The real 
end of our unions is to lead the young people of 
our churches into church membership. The 
need of our time is for men and women of 
Christian character ready to live for Christian 
ideals. The real purpose of our unions is to 
teach a clearer knowledge of our faith to our 
own young people, to give them “a way of life,” 
which shal] lead them to the kingdom of God. 

The National Union works in the wider field 
which its name signifies. Our churches are 
trying to solve the problem of religious work 
among young people. The Union offers a 
tentative solution. Because we are in earnest, 
let it be said that our name means something, 
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our ideals stand for something, our objects 
require something, and all is worth while. Back 
of such a statement is a body of noble young 
men and young women consecrated to high 
principles. 

The first service which the National Union 
can render the Unitarian church is a missionary 
service. We are under a call to preach the 
gospel, the Christian gospel, as it has come to 
our hands. Our field of work lies first among 
our Unitarian churches, but does not end there. 
We have a mission to all the young people of 
our time, whose hearts are filled with longing 
to know a sublime gospel of life. Perchance 
ours is the gospel they seek. Certainly, they 
are the souls we ought to seek. The time has 
come for us to send a messenger abroad, carry- 
ing the good news of God. Such a messenger, 
call. him field agent or what you will, is our 
greatest hope. The work must go on. Let us 
put it into his hands. As the matter stands, 
our resources are inadequate. Our unions 
must respond to this glorious opportunity. If 
they fail, some friend must save the day. Our 
missionary motive is the desire to share our 
good with others in their need. The prompt- 
ings of sympathy and love inspire our work. 
Behind this mission there must stand loyal 
young men and women with deep conviction, 
eager enthusiasm, and _ self-sacrificing love. 
Then shall the work be done. 

The all-important thing is that we hold the 
interests of the religious life, as our faith inter- 
prets that life, nearest the heart. Much lies 
before us. We have given ourselves to the 
establishment of a cause, to the fulfilment of an 
ideal. We are under a threefold call. The call 
of truth bids us match our lives to fit its meas- 
ure. The call of worship bids us find our lives 
within its sphere. The call of service bids_us 
live our lives for its great ends. 

So, again it must be said, the Union has a 
work to do; and its pledge to our churches is, 
We are yours for service, to the end that the 
kingdom of God may come and his will be done 
among men on earth as it is done in heaven. 


Religious Lntelligence. 


Announcements. 


There will be an informal meeting of the 
Brotherhood of the Daily Life at the Barnard 
Memorial, Warrenton Street, at 7.30, Saturday 
evening, August 16, in Boston. Rev. Edward 
P. Pressey of Montague and J. Eads How of 
St. Louis and Mr. T. W. Curtis are among the 
speakers. . Friends desiring particulars may 
inquire at 25 Beacon Street. 


Conferences. 


Hancock County Conference.—The elev- 
enth annual session of the Hancock County Con- 
ference of Unitarian and O her Liberal Christian 
Churches was held at Bar Harbor July 29 
and 30. The conference opened in the evening 
of July 29 with a preaching service. Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson of Dorchester spoke on the 
“Place of Religion in a World of Law.” He 
outlined the old conception of the world asa 
collection of unrelated facts and forces. Re- 
ligion partook of the same character. God was 
supposed to actin an arbitrary and a capricious 
way. Very soon, however, men began to see 
that there was law and order in the world. 
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Then they sought for religion in the extraordi- 
nary and miraculous. God’s activity was in 
the supernatural. The true place for religion, 
however, is the realm of order and Jaw. Under 
the light of religion this very law and order 
become the expression of the infinite energy. 

The morning session opened with a devo- 
tional service, conducted by Mr. R. S. Forbes, 
who has charge of the work at Sullivan. Then 
followed the business meeting of the confer- 
ence. In the absence of the president, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson was elected chairman. Mr. 
L. B. Deasy of Bar Harbor gave the address 
of welcome. The usual committees were ap- 
pointed. In his report the secretary urged the 
advisability of closer organization of the confer- 
ence. In accordance with this suggestion a 
committee was appointed to look into the 
matter, and report during the afternoon session. 

The first address of the morning session was 
given by Rev. W. M. Brundage of Albany. He 
took for his subject “The Church and the 
People.” There was a time, said Mr. Brun- 
dage, when the church was undivided, when it 
excited a tremendous influence on the minds 
and lives of people. Slowly, however, other 
institutions began to usurp the place of the 
church. 

What, then, is the true function of the church 
in modern life? The church is not a club nor a 
charitable organization, neither is its chief ap- 
peal intellectual. Its special function is that of 
worship. Its chief aim is that of inspiration. 
To make God real to men and women, to inter- 
pret our modern life in the light of religion, 
this is the deepest purpose of the church; and 
only that church which fulfils this function in 
the best way will be certain of a permanent ex- 
istence and influence. 

The second address was given by Mr. J. H. 
Holmes, president of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. Mr. Holmes described the work 
of the union, and spoke of the great need of 
organized religion among our young people. 
As there are not even six such unions in the 
State, the conference was fortunate in getting 
Mr. Holmes to speak to it on such animportant 
subject. After a brief discussion, luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the Bar Harbor society. 
The afternoon session opened at 1.30 with a 
brief devotional service, conducted by Mr. Foote. 
This was followed by a short business meet- 
ing. Reports from the various churches were 
called for, and all the churches, with the excep- 
tion of Castine and Prospect Harbor, responded. 
The whole number of delegates attending the 
sessions of conference was 110. The reports 
did not vary much from year to year. 

Ellsworth and Castine are the only churches 
with a settled minister. Sullivan has kept up 
lay services throughout the year. The other 
churches are closed during the winter months. 

The following officers were chosen: L. B. 
Deasy of Bar Harbor, president; H. H. Saun- 
derson, Dorchester, vice-president; A. H. Coar, 
Ellsworth, secretary and treasurer. The usual 
resolutions were also presented, and adopted. 

The Committee on Organization offered the 
following recommendation. That an executive 
committee be chosen to represent the national 
organization of liberal Christians in Hancock 
County. Every church which so desires is 
invited to elect one member to such committee, 
and any church so represented is to be regarded 
as a member of the conference. The purpose of 
this recommendation is to strengthen the feeling 
of fellowship among the isolated churches of 
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the Maine coast, and inspire them to continue 
active work throughout the year. The report 
of this committee was accepted by the confer- 
ence. It is left for the separate societies to 
elect the members of this Executive Committee. 

The first address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Rev. C. F. Dole, who spoke on the 
“Modern Conception of God.” 

“That may be called modern,” said Mr. Dole, 
“which matches with our thought about other 
things. ‘ 

“The old thought of God was that of a 
greater man sitting on a throne. God was 
thought of as jealous and changeable in his 
moods. 

“Such a thought is no longer modern, because 
it does not harmonize with our ethical and 
scientific conceptions. The modern thought 
of God is that of universal spirit. The world 
is the expression ‘of his thought. It is some- 
times said that this modern thought is not so 
rich and full as the old idea. But the modern 
conception contains every element and fulness 
which is found in the evangelical doctrine of 
God.” 

In conclusion, the speaker brought out the 
fact that this modern thought deepens our 
sénse of the reality of the experience of God, 
which is the essence of religion; For God be- 


Business Notices. 


n Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Egyptian.—We have had all sorts of designs in fur- 
niture,—Flemish, Belgian, Swiss, Turkish, etc.; but the 
Paine Furniture Company of this city have brought out 
a set of dining-room furniture modelled after old Egyptian 
lines, with startling results. It is the most distinguished 
example of the possibilities of furniture design in the 
hands of a courageous and talented designer. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 
during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 
during the summer will be Lincoln, Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 


Marriages. 


In Cambridge, 6th inst., by Rev. Wm. A. P. Willard 
Clarence W. Mosher and Lilhan R. Willard, daughter of 
the officiating clergyman and grand-daughter of the late 
Rev. William H. Knapp. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, . 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine ee stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, andonly, Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S» REAp, Highland Springs, Va. 4 
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comes the very life of our life, the source of all 
our kindly thoughts and loving deeds. 

The second speaker, Rev. D. M. Wilson of 
Brooklyn, took for his subject “The Modern 
View of Man.” While mankind has ever pro- 
gressed, man has always remained the same. 
The modern thought of man is, after all, that of 
Jesus and Channing. There has been no con- 
tribution that has added much to the sense of the 
worth and the dignity of human nature as it was 
held by these two men. 

Our modern science, through its teaching of 
the long development of man, has given us a 
new corroboration of the idea of man’s fixity. 
Man is not here by accident: he is inevitable, 
and is not to be banished. This thought of 
man’s long evolution does away with any ele- 
ment of capriciousness. Modern philosophy is 
teaching us that each one possesses a unique 
personality. Each of us is peculiar, and every 
individual is here by fate. This uniqueness of 
every human life adds greatly to the significance 
and importance of every individual. 

One other practical consideration is presented 
by our modern thought. It is that of the infinite 
educability of the human race. Education wil 
go on forever, and belongs to the individual as 
well as to the species. There is no old age m 
mental activity. 

The third speaker, Rev. A. L. Hudson, spoke 
upon “The Modern View of Jesus.” That is 
modern, said Mr. Hudson, which is dominant 
in the life of to-day. The modern thought of 
Jesus is Unitarian. The humanity of Jesus is 
an element in his character most commonly em- 
phasized. We must distinguish between faith 
in Jesus and beliefs about Jesus. No one be- 
lieves the old dogmas about Jesus. They main- 
tain their sanction because of their association 
with feelings of reverence and love, but they 
have no validity for human life. The homage 
paid to Jesus arose from the sense of his hu- 
manity and the need for leadership and sym- 
pathy. 

Theology is learning to see and comprehend 
the fact that the leadership of Jesus is what the 
world needs. Human love and friendship is im- 
perfect. We need this great ideal of humanity 
to inspire and uplift our hearts. 

The closing exercises of the conference were 
conducted by Rev. S. A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. Eliot 
pointed out the suggestive fact that all the 
speakers, in describing the modern thought 
about religion, felt themselves obliged to say 
that this was not new, but only the old stated, 
perhaps, in a fresher way. The keynote of the 
conference is to be found in that phrase of 
Jesus, “I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
The modern thought is, after all, the old 
thought stripped of its limitations. The modern 
thought does not wholly discard the old. It 
preserves that in the old which is good and 
true, that which human experience has found to 
be universal. 

At four o’clock the conference adjourned, to 
meét next year with the Unitarian church of 
Winter Harbor. A. H. Coar, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Boston Common preaching: Be- 


nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), 

Beacon Street mall, fifth elm from Charles 

Street, at five o’clock. Speakers for next Sun- 

day: Rev. Messrs. L. R, Daniels and E. J. 
_ Helms. 


was, if anything, even better than on most previ- 
ous Sundays; and there can be no doubt about 
the interest in the outdoor meetings being 
on the increase. 
ceived marked attention during his brief but 
helpful address on the message of Scripture to 
the modern world. 
bibliolatry was a species of Jewish worship, yet 
the result of the teachings of the higher criti- 
cism had been to disclose to mankind the mani- 
fold beauties and the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual helpfulness of the Old and New 
Testaments. 
clear, forceful, and striking manner the need 
which still exists among the masses for the help, 
influence, and guidance of the modern Christ 
and Christ-like spirit. 


will hold no services during July and August. 
The past year has been a very hopeful one. 
Mr. Blake has given a course of sermons upon 
the following subjects, which have been of great 
interest: I. 
about Jesus’ Life. 2. The Miraculous Element. 
3. Dealing with Some Particular Miracles. 4. 
The Two Different Religions in the Gospels. 
5. The Character of Jesus. 6. The Teachings 
of Jesus. The special services in celebration of 
the harvest, Christmas, Easter, covenant, and 
the children’s day, have been well attended by 
young and old. The usual Christmas tea- 
party and Washington party were arranged for 
by the Alliance. Owing to the zeal of a few 
faithful ones, the work of the Sunday-school 
and of the Unity Club has never faltered. The 
Alliance has held regular meetings every two 
weeks, sewing for the visiting nurse and the 
Associated Charities of the city. They have also 
continued the magazine subscription work for 
the benefit of the Church Building Fund. It is 
a pleasure to be able to announce to the many 
friends that a church lot has been purchased, 
fully one-half of its value being paid for. It is 
the plan of the people not to begin to build until 
the remainder is paid and about one-half of the 
value of the building in hand. Toward this end 
at least four thousand dollars more will be 
necessary. It is hoped it may be raised as 
speedily as possible, so that at last our ten years 
of effort and waiting may be rewarded. There 
have been several striking illustrations of the 
leavening influence of our little church in this 
orthodox university town; and, though small in 
numbers, we mean ever to hold aloft the glorious 
faith and freedom for which we stand, and to 
teach our children so to do. 
years, during July and August, the Evanston 
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Last Sunday the attendance on the Common 


Rev. F. C. Southworth re- 


He showed that, while 


Rev. R. A. Griffin indicated in 


Evanston, Ill.—The Church of All Souls 


What we may hold we know 


For the past three 


churches have united in supporting and conduct- 
ing Camp Goodwill. In a beautiful spot on the 
shore of Lake Michigan the poor tired mothers 
come from the crowded quarters of Chicago 
with their children to find rest and joy here. 
This charity has brought the people of all 
churches into a'close sympathy year by year. 
Another church enters its list of helpers. This 
year for the first time the African Methodist 
assisted us for our share of two days. In this 
way some very good people are learning that 
Unitarians are not quite so formidable as the 
traditions of their church have led them to 


believe. The camp is superintended as pre- 


viously by Mr. Joseph Riddle, assisted by Mr. 
Dutton of Salem, Ohio, both Unitarian ministers 
and Meadville graduates. 


work. 


Mr. Riddle is a 
Hull House resident, and ably fitted for his 
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Jamestown, N.¥.— Walter A. Taylor. 


Last Sunday, August 3, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
who presides this week at Labor and Capital 
Conference at Chautauqua, spoke at the morning 
service at Jamestown on the subject “The Rela- 
tion of Modern Industry to the Intellectual Life.” 
The church was well filled with an appreciative 
audience, and our society and city are greatly 
indebted to Col. Wright for his visit and 
address. On Thursday, August 7, Denomina- 
tional Day at Chautauqua, an excursion to 
Chautauqua was conducted by a committee from 
our church; and abc ut two hundred and seventy- 
five people from our society and city took 
advantage of the rates obtained. Many of our 
people visited the Unitarian Headquarters, 
where they were graciously received by Rev. 
William Channing Brown. 
meeting held in the Hall of Philosophy, ad- 
dresses were given by Mr. Brown, Col. Wright, 
and delegates from visiting societies. As many — 
of our people visit Chautauqua almost daily 
through the season, it is hoped that this intro- 
duction to our denominational headquarters 
may be the beginning of a closer acquaintance. 


At the Unitarian 


Stowe, Mass.— The published reports of 


the bicentennial celebration of the First Parish 
of Stowe omit to give credit to the excellent 
condition and continuous good work of our 
Stowe church under the lead of their scholarly, 
indefatigable, and greatly esteemed minister, 
Rev. Joseph Sidney Moulton. 
has been their minister for seventeen years and 
a half; and during that long period, not only in 
his study and pulpit, but in things that further 
good citizenship, education, and public spirit, 
he has illustrated what a strong and faithful 
ministry can be. At the monthly social gather- 
ing that preceded the anniversary a large as- 
sembly, with a good proportion of young and 
middle-aged men and women, was present; and 
both then and on the Sunday of celebration the 
minister’s apt words, wise plans, and warm wel- 
come were greatly appreciated. The church 
auditorium is especially attractive. The natural 
beauty of the town, its interesting history and 
traditions, its valuable public library, and its 
recent connection with the larger world by 
trolley cars make it a winsome place for resi- 
dence; and future prosperity to the old church 
can confidently be predicted. 


Mr. Moulton 


Personal. 


Rev. William H. Savary officiated in the 


pulpit of the Congregational church of Grove- 
land, Mass., last Sunday August 1o, in the 
absence of the pastor. 
the East Parish of Bradford on the Merrimac, 


Groveland was formerly 


and Mr. Savary’s family for eight generations 


have been represented in this East Bradford 


Parish. : 


Spirit of the Press. 


The “xaminer expresses in the following 


paragraph opinions very commonly held by our _ 


religious exchanges : — 


“We say that our people are apprehensive. 
They are watching with keen interest this col- 


loquy between President Roosevelt and Pope 


Leo, through Secretary Root and Gov. Taft, 
and through the ambitious cardinals, each 
one of whom wishes to be the next pope. Our 
people want no papal agent near the White 
House. They want no papal hand in the 
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United States treasury. They want complete 
separation between Church and State and com- 
plete religious freedom for everybody. The 
Romanists are to be treated precisely like the 
Baptists in the United States, in Cuba, in the 
Philippines, and everywhere else. If either 
Baptist or Romanist wants a pastor, let him 
freely engage one that suits him, and pay his 
salary out of his own pocket. If either one 
wants a church or a school, let him build it and 
pay for it. There must be full protection for 
both, and special government favor for neither. 
We hope that the President will tell the pope 
just that, and we think he will.” 


A new and quite strenuous demand for the 
use of the Bible in our public schools comes 
from many quarters. The Advance says: — 


“A new reason for introducing not only Bible 
reading but Bible study in our schools is coming 
to the front. The necessity for a well-rounded 
education is fostering it. There is need not 
only of educating the brain and the hand, but 
also the moral nature as well. A boy or man 
with no, or a low, sense of morality and right 
and wrong is a menace to his fellows and to so- 
ciety. Educators are beginning to see this. 
Without moral self-control man becomes like a 
beast of prey. Educated along other lines, with 
no moral or religious training, he becomes an 
adept in cunningly devised schemes to despoil 
his fellow-men. It is to suppress. this class of 
men that we are obliged to sustain our expensive 
system of courts, jails, and penal institutions. 
Prevention is always better than punishment, 
Educators are beginning to be aroused to the 
necessity of the cultivation of the moral and 
spiritual nature of the child, as well as the intel- 
lectual and physical.” 


The Filot of Boston thus speaks of a custom 
that is the cause of more drunkenness than 
anything we know :— 


“Outside of America the custom of treating 
is almost unknown save in Ireland, though 
drunkenness is vastly more common in many 
other countries. The Scotch drink much more 
than the Irish, but they do not indulge in the 
vice of treating. Even the national anthem of 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ takes care to suggest thrift 
in the lines, ‘And surely you’ll be your pint 
stoup, as surely I’ll be mine,’ each paying his 
own reckoning. The Germans consume enor- 
mous quantities of their national beverage, but, 
like the sensible people they are, pay only for 
what they drink themselves; while we, like the 
fools we are, sneer at their fashion, and think 
we ridicule it by calling it a ‘Dutchtreat.’ The 
laugh is rather on the sneerers. Frenchmen, 
Italians, and others buy their drinks as they do 
their victuals, without inviting any acquaintance 
in sight to accept a similar quantity of either at 
the expense of the buyer. Even a member of 
the treating races would feel insulted if invited 
to ‘have’ a hat or a pair of boots ‘on’ the 
neighbor who happened to be making such a 
purchase in his company. He would certainly 
never dream of proffering such an invitation 
himself; but maybe the treater, and still more 
the treated, is not always in a frame of mind to 
perceive the innate silliness of his habit. There 
may be truth in wine, as the old adage hath it, 
but common sense has never yet been discov- 
ered infesting the cup; if it had, the fashion of 
treating would soon become as obsolete as that 
of duelling.” 
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ART AND ARTISAN. 


Here is a class of cabinet-work which ought 
It is wholly inde- 
pendent of adornment, for it draws its beauty 
from line and proportion rather than from 
It has no “carvings” and 
no ‘polish” to cover cheapness and disguise 


to delight an artistic taste. 


stuck-on decoration. 


poor construction. 


The pattern almost instantly suggests an 
The proportions are splendidly 
preserved with a width of 68 inches on a height 
The centre doors admit a single 
The linen 
drawer has a width of nearly five and a half feet. 
These figures are absolutely unique in sideboard 


Egyptian idea. 


of 66 inches. 
piece of silver ag wide as three feet. 


construction, 
Mirror, 20 x 48 inches. 
in Etruscan finish. Canal Street price. 


Two broad tops. 


Steel locks. Solid brass handles 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrrH H, Crooxer, D.D._ 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SamueL A. Exot, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 
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Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward m leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 


religion, is still called for as a very a’ ble tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered ently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL MetTHop: How it 4 
worked and how it ought to be worked. B 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

» AmerRicAN Unrrarianism: Its History ant 
Development, By Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
$1.50 per hundred, 

Cuurcu OrcanizaTion. By Rey. William 1 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Or Maxine Onr’s Ser Beautirut. By Rev 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_th 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH OF Lirg. By Rey. H. M. Sim= 

mons. $1.50 per hundred, 

. Lipgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton, $1.00 per hundred. 

. Joszru Prizstigy: The Old Unitarianism and 
e New. By Rev. C.C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 

ge hundred. 

HAT O'cLocK Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00per hundred. « 
A Sour witn Four Winpows Orgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
ears $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

THEoporE PaRKER’s LETTER To A YouNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

Tue THEOoLocy OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

A Worxinc THeEory 1n Ernuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 

Tue CuristiAn Unifarran Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION oF Jesus... By Rev. W. H. 
Fumess. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHorT anp Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

THE UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. ef 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
Be James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $2.50 per hun- 

ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart=Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProrarP CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Plcasantries. 


Among the brilliant translations of classic 
authors may be numbered the following, per- 
petrated by a scholar at the Latin School: 
“All Gaul is quartered into three halves.” 


A physician having directed one of his pa- 
tients to bathe a wound in tepid water, the pa- 
tient sent his little girl to the drug-store with a 
note saying, “Piease sell bearer one-half pint of 
tepid water.”—Eachange. 


The problem of evil begins to puzzle young 
minds early. The essence of all doubts con- 
cerning it is in the question a little girl re- 
cently asked her mother: “Mamma, what makes 
green apples always smell as if they were ripe?” 


“Miss Flyppe,” said the hostess, “permit me 
to present Mr. Hogg, author of ‘An Arctic 
Courtship”” “I am glad to meet you, Mr. 
Hogg,” said the young woman. “Pardon the 
question, but is that your real name 2” © “Cer- 
tainly,” he replied, bristling up. “Did you think 
it was my pen name ?”—Chicage Tribune. 


An eloquent preacher tells this good joke at 
his own expense: “When I was in Florida last 
winter, I preached to a negro congregation one 
Sunday, excusing myself from saying much on 
account of my poor health, The colored minis- 
ter, in his closing prayer, said: ‘O good Lawd, 
bless our brother L., who has preached to us in 
his pore weak way.’”—Selected. 


Queen Alexandra, when Princess of Wales, 
came one day upon a tiny boy crying piteously. 
He was in charge of a fat old lady, who seemed 
quite unmoved. “What is the matter ?” in- 
quired the princess, who is fond of children. 
“Is he ill?” “Wall, ma’am,” said the comfort- 
able old lady, “he isn’t hexactly z/, but no stom- 
ach can’t stand nine buns.” —Good Words. 


“yery package that comes for my papa is 
marked ‘D.D.’” boasted the minister’s little 
girl “Oh, my papa’s are marked with an 
‘M.D.’” returned the daughter of a physician 
of the neighborhood. Then, with a sniff of 
contempt, “Huh!” exclaimed the third little 
girl: “everything that comes to our house is 
marked ‘C. O. D.’ There now.” 


A teacher tried to give some farmer boys a 
glimpse of nature in literature. She read to 
them Bryant’s lines “To a Water Fowl,” and 
then said to one who seemed to have listened 
more intelligently than the others, “Now, John, 
what would you have thought if you had seen 
just what Bryant did?” “Thought!” quoth 
John, “I’d ha’ thought, Thar goes a duck !”— 
Selected. 


At an Episcopal dinner party, recently, a lay- 
man was giving an account of a visit to the 
House of Commons, and, speaking of an aged 
member, said: “But, poor old fellow, I couldn’t 
understand a word he said. He might have 
been speaking Hebrew or Greek or Arabic, he 
is so toothless.” One of the bishops at once in- 
terrupted with, “Ah! then I suppose he spokr 
gum-arabic.”—Selected, 


Mr. D’Oyley Carte visited Boston at the time 
of the opening of the Hollis Street Theatre. 
Going up to the box-office of another theatre, he 
said, “I want to see Mr, Manager X.” “He is 
not in the house just now,” replied the ticket- 
seller. “But I really want to see him now,” 
said Mr. Carte, adding; as he rolled the words 
under his tongue, “I am Mr. D’Oyley Carte.” 
But the noise of a passing horse-car dimmed 
even the English indistinctness of speech; and 
the ticket-seller, sweetly smiling, dismissed him 
with: “Oh, an oil cart! Well, drive right 
round to the back door. That’s where they 
take the goods in.”’—Beacon, 
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ate Nickel- 
ri Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by 
Decision of United 
) i States Court, pasted 
on eyery piece, 


PROVES IT. 
|| If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware ts sold by the 
leading Department 
BURNED IN THE and _ Housefurnish- 
, ENAMEL _ ing Stores. 
| Lalance & Grosjean 


. Co., New Yor! 
Pie, og 


SEND FOR SAM 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


~_ 9p 
G.W. BENT & CO. ~S“/ay > 


93 CAUSEWAY ST, BOS 


STON SA | 
MENEELY &C 


Watervilet, West Troy, N. Y. 


TheWorld Famous 
s BELL FOUNDERS 


Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


Educational. 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI SCHOOL SPENDS 
Nine Months Abroad $698, 


and visits seven countries. Curriculum equal to the best. 
Young ladies sail with the Principal in September. New 
catalogue. Mrs. Hzren T. Scott, Dover, 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 


Yarmouth, Me. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Number limited. Summer address, Castine, Mz. 


STATE NORMAL_ SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
SreTEMBER 9-10. For circulars address Le 
; be» ‘ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


Gia GES a ee 
i ge ae ° ’ 
“iss Kimball’s School 
Be Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
<p ep, th {oar Prepares for any cos Gen- 
7, SG, ‘al advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymn. “2, nes €.door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Perman. 4 %, 


“2p are for motherless girls. 
“@, Ca 
ty 
4%. an School 
for Gir.» Allso called 


Parents looking for @ sc: P<} Cambridge School 


=| 
requested to send forthe » for pamphlets on the ‘‘Choice 
orn School,” ARTHUR GIL. ye M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 
ea a 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at xz5 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 


Ocroper 1, 1902. The Principals will be at home after 
September 1, 


ARPETS PRICES. 658 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY © Metopolitan stvinagte ee 
tors, 1336 Students from 90 Universities, 1S Foreign — 
countnes, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. - ' 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


tion in te ay two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. y 


For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2°" (0) 8s ore tS of 


Shane fine hamid SCHOOL OF LAW 
ss Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 1. 
eee C, BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton 
ce, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


} favored in the entrance 


examination, Exceptional“ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, pes 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


: in attendance. 
courses in 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 

the collegiate degrees. one September 18. Address 

Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 
Philosophical and literary 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and Mery 
deerces Jf “Guilege ORADUATE DEPARTMENT 


oases only. ng nae September 18. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 
The Upper School will open 
Oct. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 


Rackley Minot Savage House, and Philip 


Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards ; 
electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 
Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 
Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. : i 

Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


examination. Exceptional 


Five hundred students 
Elective 


The Lower School opens Serr. 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, se aaa Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in, the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. r 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rev. THzopore C. Witrams, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H. EckFe.pT, Head Master. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorones 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic field. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor, 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. ¥ 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F, B. KNAPP, §.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**mass”™™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation, Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. . . 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.- 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


UPHOLSTERY, ; 
BOSTON._& 


